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INTRODUCTION. 

TTT HAT Horace fays in my motto of 
* * the paflions, may as well be applied 
to the imagination in rthe difcernment of 
language, which we of this country take 
in more ftrongly by the eye than by the 
ear. We are careful enough of our or- 
thography, not negligent of our matter, 
but our delivery of it by word of mouth 
comes from us mechanically as worked by 
the fprings of cuftom, with fcarce any 
difcernment of the manner in which we 
perform it. So that we don't know when 
our vowels change voices among one an- 
other, by changing pofltion as they fiand 
before or behind a confonant ; whether our 
letters are fingle or double ; nor the differ- 
ence between a dipthong and a fingle vow* * 
eU Having read (bmewhere that our Eng- " 
liih verfc is iambic, we perfuade o^&Vrcw 
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that each of the five feet in this line of 
Pope's 

Be ftopt in phials, or transfix'd with pins, 
rauft be an. iambus, that is, one fhort fyl- 
lable and one long, without attending to 
the room they take tip in the mouth. 
When we have pronounced a Latih word* 
we cannot tell whether we fpoke it quick 
or flow, tHl W6 have fearched our books 
for information, for we receive none from 
the notices of our ear. 

This uncertainty ha* given birth to a 
iiew feience added to the two well known 
before, orthography and philology, and 
which may be named philophony : tKe 
child lies as yet fcarce half formed in the 
imrfery of grammarians, but the tender 
nurture of it fecms a liremployment for 
the Searches, for our family has been re- 
, markable for the watchful ear, as well as 
the prying eye, ever fince our great uncle 
Socrates heard the whifpers of the daemon 
f cat from Jorc 

Was* 
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I have made fome efforts to communi- 
cate my ideas in private converfation a- 
niong my friends, but find nothing is to be 
done by occafional obfervations, nor with- 
out preparing onefelf by a thorough con- 
fideration, and making it the principal bu- 
finefs . of one's thoughts for fome time, 
therefore I have determined for a while to 
take down my telefcope fet to view celef- 
tial obje&s by the Light of Nature, and, 
taking the hearing trumpet, liften to the 
voice of nature, or cuflom, our fecond na- 
ture, in order t? catch and mark down 
all the njinute variations of found (he leads 
us through in our difcourfesr familiar or 
fblemn, together with the motions of our 
organs in producing thf m % hoping there* 
by to reduce the whole into a confident 
and regular fyflem. 

ENGLISH not spelt as spoken-/ 

I "Ihould have entitled my performance * 
letters, but that I fliould then have been 
wnderftood of letters written^ ox ttaaa&est& 
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ufed upon paper $ whereas my intention 
is to point out the letters fpoken, or fingle 
founds compofing our fyllables and words 
when we difcourfe with one another. But 
thefe two kinds of letters, the writtei) and 
thefpoken, do not always anfwer each o- 
ther. For th« chara&er "o" has three dif- 
ferent founds in " bone, gone, done;" and 
the character " f " four in " moufe, rofe, 
cafual, fugar." On the other hand, the 
fame found is characterized by "a" ia 
"ball," "o" in "often," "au" in "caught? 
and "ou" in "bought " and the fame 
found by "f " in "often," "ff " in "off" 
and "gh" in "cough." Some of our let- 
ters are ufelefs, as "gh" in "might," " I " 
in "half," "n" in "folemn j" and fome 
iimple founds cannot be exprefledtafthout 
two characters, as "ng" in "fong," "th" in 
"this" or"'thin 5 " "fh*> in "fhoot.^ 

■f- : 

... For this reafon it feems neceflary to rec- 
tify our alphabet, not that I mean to alter 
the cQmmon manner of writing, but only 
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to gratify the curiofity of fuch as may be 
defirous of analyzing our language into 
its conftituent elements, and to furnifli 
them with a fet of characters whereby they 
might exprefs and diftinguifti every arti- 
culate found that is current among us. 

For which purpofe I muft ftrike out 
five confonants "k,q, w, x, y," fubftitut- 
ing four others in their room, befides two 
more added to the vowels, fo that my al- 
phabet confifls of 27 letters, one more than 
the vulgar ; for though we count only 24, 
we have really 26, including "v" and "j/' 
To the 6 new letters I have affigned the 
following chara&ers, 

" J>> *> g» fi > *s ">" 

whifd being of mine own c)m$ng, whoe- 
ver pleafes may change them for others he 
judges more commodious : yet I have my 
reafons for the choice 5 for the two 
""th's" are expreflcd by the fame charac- 
ters which I apprehend our Saxon ancef- 
fors ufed for the very fame founds ; " ng f 
B 1 fci? »k . 
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ih"and "au" arc only drawn into one cy- 
pher, and fliort "u" is none other than the 
Greek"upfiIon," which poflibiy carried the 
feme found in their prepofition "otry," as 
our ihort"u" does in the fubftantive "fun." 
I thought at firft to have difcarded "c" as 
its place might always be fupplied by "k" 
or "s," but finding it a more convenient 
letter to write than "k," I have preferved 
it inftead of that, craving leave to give it 
the force of "k," fo that I may fpell the 
words "kick, keck," by "cic, cec.'\. 

As 1 ftrfcck out «'x" for being a, double 
letter, I would not have "g* liable to the 
fame objection, which it would be while 
ufed as in "gentle, giant," where it has the 
force of a "d* and French " j " united, 
feat wHh it might be pronounced even be- 
fore "e ,r and " i " as We do in the wtjrds 
"get" and "give." 

I do not fee the neceffity of giving the 
names *re tfo to all our letters, as lf de, cf, 

* ■ * & tffcl\> 
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atch, zed," for moll of them may be 
founded alone without aid of any others* 
**g" is the hardeft to a beginner, who may 
fancy himftlf making a noife like one in- 
clinable to puke, but will grow familiar 
upon ufe $ for I knew a man who when 
having occafion to fay " yes " affected to 
turn the "y" into a "g," which he drew 
put fometimes in a long note for eight or 
ten fecoods before he produced the reft of 
his "yes." 

But there are three letters "c, p, t,* 
which cannot be pronounced alone^ and I 
h^ve given them double names "ecce"or 
"ec^a," •%>!," or "ippy," and "itti," or 
««itty |" in order that either branch may 
be taken as they are found to follow or 
precede a vowel, fa that I would teach ? 
learner to fpeli "crack" by <f ca, r, a, ec f * 
and "pap" by "py f a, ip-" 

ALPHABET 



ALPHABET reformed. 

This being premifed, I may now exhi- 
bit my alphabet in the following order ; 

«• a, b, ecce, <w 9 d, 3, e, f, v, g, h, i, 1, m, 
n, $, o, ippi, r, $, fi, itti, J>, u, z, j, »." 

The powers of thefe fcveral letten can- 
not be better explained than by examples 
of common words wherein they are (bund* 
fid in the manner I wilh them always to 
be. But we muft begin with the vowels, 
.with which we lhall have ropft-Houtte, 
thofc of the old alphabet keing. more in* 
terchangpable among one another than 
the confonants, and fufceptible ofq mn ^f , 
for we pronounce them long in foroelfyi- 

Jes, and ihort in others. 
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:" But I find it very difficult to make my 
countrymen comprehend this afiair of 
quantity, becaufe not regarded in cur 
metre ; fomctimes they will determine it 
by the accent, and infift that "ve ,f in "ve- 
rily" rauft be long, becaufe it is accented * 
and at other times they will argue, that 
*'would" muft be long, becaufe, fay they, 
•W is a dipthong, and "Id" would make 
the fy liable long by pofition if it were not 
fo by nature. Thus through fondnefs for 
their JtUlirt orthography, they confider 
the fpelling fhftead of confulting their 
car, the fole proper judge in matters of 
qg(lfitity, and if they would try the caufe 
at this bar, th*y would find no difference ' 
between the words "would" and "wood/' 
to which latter there do not lie the fame 
pbje&ions. Or if they flill pretend that 
"oo"is a dipthong, let them confider whe- 
ther it is not as much a funple found in * 
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"blood" and "flood," as the"u" In "bud" 
and "full.".' 

' Nor* wilt it do to take out your watch 
and try how many ihort fy liable* are equji 
to a certain number of long ones, for this 
is an uncertain way of meafuring, the con- 
sonants Will interfere and a man may fpeak 
quick or flow without changing the quan- 
tity of his vowels, which depends not fo 
much upon their abfolutc length, as their 
comparative among one another. You 
will difcover.it eafieft by drawing out you* 
towels a little beyond their ufual length, 
which you will find more difguftful Iri the 
feort than in the long, as in "ha — and" 
than in "comma — and %" or by tranf- 
Jpofing them into each other's places* as in 
this fcnfence, " I lhall obey any commands 
u that come from your hinds,* fpeaklng 
the "a* in "commands" as you do iii 
*Hnan* and that of "hands" as you do in 
•'half ;" your car will foon convince you 

jMf a faulty pronunciation. 

We 



< We arc mi fled at our entrance upon 
learning by our abfurd manner of fpell- 
ing, for our letters which ought to. be- the 
component founds of our fyllables, as the 
notes are of bars in mufic, often carry a 
very different found in corapofi(ion from 
that they had when Angle, and fo do not 
really form the compounds whereof we ufc 
them as ingredients, thus "a, n, d" makes 
"*ind" rather than "and,"and "g, o, n, e" 
produces ":jony"inftead of "gone." And 
in our horn-books children ar$ tatjght to 
change both the found and the quantity of 
the vowels as placed before or after a con- 
fonatrt 4 "ab, eb, tb, ob, ub" being differ- 
cfttin both refpe&s from "ba, be, bi, bo> 
bu." 

£ut before I enter upon this matter, I 
fnuft pafs on to my own vowels, becatrfc 
without their aid I fhall not be able to fct 
down the variations found among the com* 
fnon ones upon paper. How much foeve^ 
quantity may be defpifed or unobferved .^ 

*** 



among us, it certainly prevails as much m 
our language as ever it did in the Greek 
or Latin ; ibme words of different fignifi- 
cation are diftinguifhable to the ear only 
by the quantity of their vowels, asinthtfe 
fentences, " Would you have me halve thi* 
€€ orange V f< I can't endure this cant" 
§i None that are known to me." '•• Sam, fiiig' 
" apfalm." " Mary be merry." " Look at 
" Luke." " A fool is full of himfelf." " He 
" has leen differing a bean" Arid that line 
in Milton, 

" That would hz woo'd, and not unfougfat be 
; " won." 

Therefore I would begin with my fcho- 
lars by making them pronounce the fingle 
vowels long and fhort €C a, a, au, afi," &c. 
leading- them thereinto by proper exam- 
ples of words wherein they are fo fpoken, 
though perhaps written with other cha- 
ip&ers, as " a, ant * a, andj au, a ll ; au, 
. ^n ; e, were ; e, end ; I, machine ; 1, chin -, 
<4old$ 6 f x)nlyi" which is the only fyU 

" labfe 
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hble begun with, an " 6," and even this 

thcNorth-country pedplc would deprive us 
of by calling it " aunly j" it is found in the 
middle of fome words, as " lo" in " oblo- 
quy, foiiloquy " in "monopoly" the firft 
"o" is a longone, the fecond is a fliort c W 
and the third is a true fhort "o." 

Men of reading ufe feveral (hort "o's" 
as in "none, wholly ; " the clergy arc e- 
qually divided upon "acknowledge" in the 
confeflion, one half making the "o" fliort 
but the other joining with the ladies to read 
it " acknauledge." 'Tis a wonder this letter 
fhould not have come more into vogue 
fince French has been fo fafliionable among 
us, which abounds with it, as " bon ami, 
mon enfant, etonnement;" but it feeras 
more, wonderful that grammarians, pro* 
feffing the art of letters ftiould thruft a (hort 
"o*' into Latin words where Virgil, Ho^ 
race, and Ovid have made it long, as "nc 
vos 9 multos." 
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Oar next ?owel is M u, rude; u, pufli * 

the laft is "*, (hut ; u I do not recolkft it 
eyer ufed long in our language, unlefs in 
the words " whidfis, fellus, melius," and 
" billfis/' as'fpoken by fome foleron peo- 
ple, yet we can draw it out to a great 
length upon particular occafions, as when 
the watchman calls " Paft ten v-u-u clock," 
or when a man hefitates till he hits upon 
fome hard name, as " This account wa* 
fent by Mr. »-«-« SchlotzikofF, a Ruffian.** 

This (hort *V is eafieft pronounced of 
all the vowels for reafons that will appear 
hereafter, and therefore is a great favorite 
with my countrymen, who tho not lazy 
are very averfc to trouble, wifhing to do 
as much work with as little pains as pof- 
fible'; it is commonly inferted between 
" e, 1, 3 G" and "r," as in "there, beer, fire, 
# * more, poor, pure, our," which we pro- 
nounce " the^r, bii/r, fi/ii/r, mow, put/r, vuur" 
**ir* isalmoft always turned into "vf,"as 
**fir, fyr; dirty, di/ityi" er is fo like to «ux" 
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you cannot diftingiiifli thein unlefs when 
accented, for if one was to fay ** profp*r, 
** advi/rfe, to join in friendly convwrfe** you 
would hot perceive the changes, bur 
€< profpvrity, adyyrfity, to conwrfe as friends," 
would offend your ear grievoufly : and 
there are none of the vowels but -what ire 
often changed into *V- in common talk, 
tho prcferving their jgenuine found in a 
grave difcourfe, as in this fentence, 
** 'Tis frivolous to endeavour putting man or 
" woman upon never ftirring in London for 
€C fear of their cloaths being covered with foot," 
which at a tea-table we fhould probably 
deliver thus,- "'Tis friv*/li/s to endeavor putting 
<c man *r woim^r'i/pvn nevwr fti/rruig in Lmua 
" fi/r fear *f tbeir cloaths being c*wr'd with bt" 

The very fixall particles fpokea bafiily 
fcarce ever retain their original found, a 
fanner will tell you *' * hog wont ftray £» fee 
w fFvm home vz m o*k u flock v fheep," 

Oafanceftors were fonder of dipthoh^ 
than ourfelves, fo that we haw* scarce ot 
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them upon paper than in our mouths, the 
old-fafliioned " ae; ai, au, ea, ee, ei, eo, 
«« ia, ie, io, oa, oe, oo, ou, ui," we often 
change into a fimple found, as in "Caefar, 
" main, caught, bear, feen, receive, yeo- 
" maji, impartial, believe, culhion, boat, 
* f Phoebus, root, favour, fruit.'' Of thofe. 
we retain I can recolleft no more than 
u oi, voice ; i, ice $ ou, noun," and a An- 
gle " ai " in the interjeaion "ay," befides 
thofe chara&erifed by "w" and "y," as in 
•' walh, were, wet, fweet, yellow, yes, 
«« yoak, yonder," and fo forth ; all which 
I would write " vavi$> vis, nvun, ai, uavfi 3 
4C tiet^-ftm, ielo, ns^ioc, lender," &c. and "e, 
" I, 6, u," " mare, or mayoi^ mei/r $" ** dear, 
" or deer, dii/r ;" <c more, or mower, moi/r $'* 
*' fure, or fhooer, [maker of fhoes] fiui/r ;" but 
the d ipthongs 4< tf i" and "m" are character ifed 
fometimes by a fingle vowel, fometimes 
by two, and fometimes by a fyllable, as 
•♦ uft, enfue, ewe, yew, you, I, my, ei- 
tr Uier, eye. M 
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We have Ukewife feme tripthongs, as in 
«< wound, m/und, year, rii/r, fewer, fiui/r, quetr, 
" cuu/r .» and one tetrapthong "wire, u or* 
" quire," m ui/iwr, cu<wr,'» unlefs ihe latter be 
diflyllables, for I think "hire" and "dire" 
have as fair a claim to be counted fucb as 
" higher " and " dyer, » tho we will not 
allow them the fame rank in verfe, unlefs 
by a fancied, not a real contraction by a 
apoftrophe, but if you repeat 
<c For high renown the heaven-born poets ftrive, 
" A&ors for higher [hire] in toils inceffant live," 

a perfon may think you mean to reflect 
upon the players when you intend them a 
compliment, or vice verfa : or in deferr- 
ing a drunken quarrel if you end with 
thefe lines, " * 

«< From their enflaming pots frefh broils arofe, 
" Knives follow'cTfifts, and cuts fucceeded blows* 
" The blood that ftreamed from the gafh pro- 

u found 
« With fcarlet " dire " diftain'd their garments 

"round, 
<c Sad fcarlet u dyer " be, who gave the wound. 
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ihould you in reading them tranfpofe the 
[dire] [dyer] into each others places, you 
would not perceive the change ; fuch is 
the force of cuftom and imagination to de- 
bauch the ear, that it does not know when 
one and one fy liable make two ! 

I return now to the common vowels, 
with which I need do no more than fet 
down the founds given them on firft learn* 
ing to read exprefled in my own charac- 
ters, whereby the variations they undergo 
as Handing fingle or in composition before 
or after the feveral confonants will be 
made appear at one view, 

« c a,e ; e, I j i, vi ; o, 5 5 h, iu } ba, be* ab, 
" ab 3 be, bi j eb, eb ; bi, bi/i j ib, lb j bo, 
" bo ; ob, aub ; bu, bm - y ub, ub ;" 

Yet it muft be owned they undergo far- 
ther variations and mutual changes amon<* 
one another when they come to be com- 
pounded in wor^s, as «* bar, bat, foil, 
" caught," when fliortned into " cot, bate, 
•'many, cribbage," called " cribbidge," 
"Mar/' like to " lyre/* " \4" \* 
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"W" is always efteemeda confonant tho 
founding as much like a vowel in the old 
"perfwade" as in the modern "perfuade," 
and in " thwack" as in "quack " nor can 
I find any difference between the French 
" oui," and the Englifh "we." 

"Y" is rejefted for being an amphibious 
animal, one while a liquid vowel, then a- 
gain ranking with the folid confonants 1 ; 
" I fpy a yoak of oxen plying yonder :" 
and indeed " y" feems of no ufe among the 
vowels, unlefs for the convenience of po- 
etafters, becaufe it will rhime both to "e" 
and " i," 

" Difeafe and guilt our fages all agree 
c< Prefs heavier than contented poverty. 

<* By foul debauch far greater number* die, 
« 6 Than by the pinch of ftarving poverty." 

My confonants being little different 
from the vulgar, it will fufficc to repeat 
them, and fubjoin after each examples 
wherein their founds are contained;* " b^ 
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" bribe j ccce, crack ; d, dread ; S, their 
" f f fife ; g, gird ; h, hot ; I, lilly ; . m] 
** mump; n, none; g,- ling 3 ippi, pope ; 
<s r, roar; f, fowfe, fi,fhip; itti, treat; 
'* )>, thoth ; z, zeal ; j, meafure." 

The vulgar confonants, fome few of 
them are unfteady ; " f " in " of " ordi- 
narily becomes " v ;" " f " is often con- 
verted into " z," " rofe, grows, pofitive," 
fo that tho " z " very feldom makes its ap- 
pearance upon papet, we have it frequent- 
ly iii our mouths, which contributes great- 
ly to the foftening of our language, for I 
take " z " to be the true Grecian zeta, 
which the Romans acknowledged to be a 
mellower Tetter than any they had belong- 
ing to them ; but fometimes " s " takes 
the form of " j," as in" conapofure;" 
fometimes of r < £h," as " fugar :" * ( t " has 
the force of " fh" in " nation ;" and "z" 
that of " s" in the fingte word "raze;" 
probably for diftin&ion fake, becaufe "s' # 
bad pre-occupied his jphce in " raife." 
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Having explained my letters, I (hall go 
on with my horn-book, and proceed to 
join them, fpecifying with the letter V 
carried thro all the vowels, from whence 
the reft may be eafily imitated ; but I 
would teach my children to pronounce 
their little fyllables both long and ftiort, 
that they may not be obliged to change 
them afterwards, when they come to join 
them into words as " na, nafty; na, natural ; 
" an, anfwer ; an, annual ; nau, naughty \ naiJ, 
" nominal, nauminal j aun, awning, aunig ; 
*' aun, onward, aiinuard ; ne, nation, nefiim ; 
?' ne, never; en, ancient; en, engine, endjin; 
<c ni, needle>nldl; m, knitting, nitig; In, e'en j 
<c in ; in, inner 5 no, notion, nofivn ; no, know- 
il ledge, noledj ; on # owner ; on, only 5 nu, 
c< goofed, nuzed ; nu, nooky, nuci; un, noon- 
" tide, nuntpid ; un, tunicle, .tunicl j nu, putting, 
" nutigj iin, until," 

For the common horn-book is far from 
fupplying the child with a compleat fct of 
the founds whereof his language is to be 
ttonipoicd; which muft t&tfctc^txNSfe 
C 1 'S^s^ss^ 
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fubfequeht progrefs more tedious aind per- 
plexing, ahd be the caufc of thofe many 
errors and differences in orthography a* 
bounding among us. 

The pretence that by adhering to the 
found we (hould lofe our etymology is no 
ground of obje&ion, for that is a matter 
of no concern to the generality, and learn- 
ed men are not at a lofs to know, that 
t§ York, alms* biihop," are derived from 
" Eboracura, eleemofynac, epifcopus, " 
without obliging their wives and. daugh- 
ters to write them" corac, ealmefncs, pif- 
" cop.'* 

But men of learning are fo Iktle atten- 
tive to the founds ufed in converfation, 
that when they go to rejeft a fuperfluous 
letter out of two found upon paper, they 
will drop ye the ufeful one, and retain the 
fuperfluous, as in " favour, honour, la- 
" bour," which they write " favor, ho- 
** nor, labor" but are ordinarily ^ro- 
nounccd "/avur, honur,\abvK" 



toA 
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And I fhall take notice of another fcho- 

laftic error imported [from Tully, who 
tells ye, there can be no fy liable without a 
vowel, never confidering that the fame 
rules may not be applicable to all Ian* 
guages, for certainly we have fercrai fyl- 
lables which, tho fpelt with a vowel, it is 
utterly loft in our mouths, as in this line 
of Pope, 

*« And lodge fuch daring fouls in "little" men V 9 
and this of Milton, 
* c O'er many a " frozen," many a fiery Alp ;" 

which laft, by the way, proves what I had 
advanced before, that "fire" is a difly liable 
for " fiery" is nothing more than " fire" 
with a <c y" at the end. 
•j 

Formation of Sounds. 

Having fettled the powers of my letters 
I may give farther fcope to curiofity by 
examining in what manner our organs 
produce them. One would think there 
rouid be nothing curious vw UlVv^^a^ 
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what they do every day, and every hour 
' of the day ; but experience teftifies that 
we do not always advert upon things we 
perform by conflant habit and in a man* 
ner mechanically ; I have found difficulty 
in examining my own motions exaflly, 
and have met with people who would 
hold an argument in what manner we 
both performed the fame operation $ o- 
thers, when I have been fo lucky to find 
their ready concurrence with my obser- 
vations, Jftill mortify mq with a queftion, 
gt What peed tell us of all this ? does not 
" every body know we make an c< 1" with 
" our tongue, and an " m " with our 
" lips ?" 

But however this matter may be lefs 
than curiofity to my- prefent countrymen, 
it may prove more than curiofity to per- 
fons of other tiipesand places, by afford- 
ing fpme help towards guiding them into 
v our pronunciation. J have often wilhed 
•Tally and QiuntiUan had been more ml* 
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hute in describing the powers and format 
tion of their letters ; it would probably 
have decided whether we or foreigners 
pronounce their vowels rightly ; what was 
the force of "v" and " j " 5 why "h" was 
counted no letter; what was the difference 
between if cui " and " qui " " cum " and 
*' quum " whether " c " and " g" had 
not the fame found before " e " and " i " 
as before " a, o," or " u ;" how " m " 
could be made to take up no room in a 
verfe' without prejudice to themeafurej 
fof as we read the line 

" Monftrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui 
* c lumen ademptum," 

there are certainly three fyllables more 
than the fix feet can contain. 

Poffibly too they might have given pa 
fome infight into the Greek, whether the 
afpirate had the fame effect with their 
"h y whether Greek verfe fhould be *ea<I v 
According to the accent ; whether words 
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were differently pronounced in verfe and 
^ in profe ; what was the effe£t o(the grave 
accent; why " zeta" and " v pfilon" were 
efteemed fweeter founds than any they had 
in Latin ; how " e pfilon " differed from 
•• e ta," and " o micron " from "o mega *. 
what was the force of the lc di-gammaEo- 
licum" and*' Theocritan a," and whether 
the latter were the fame as the Englifh "a." 



It wereHftSrflefs, and indeed impoffible, 
to defcribe the exaft pollute of our organs 
in making the vocal founds : I ihall aim 
no farther than to remark fome particulars 
whereby they may be diftinguifhed from 
each other. Every body knows that our 
breath is the foundation of all, for lan- 
guage is nothing elfe than breath varioufly 
modulated in its paffage ; while our lungs 
only are employed the breath paffes lilent- 
ly along without being heard, but if the 
paflage be ftraitned by railing up the hin- 
der part of the tongue near that bone 
^ yjiich terminates the roof of the mouth, 
U makes a blowing noife foovcthin^Uke 
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that of a bellows, exprefled by the cha- 

rafler " h :" if the ftraitning be made at 
the throat by drawing back the root of 
the tongue as far as you can, it will form 
our M y " for when, while pronouncing 
" h, " you Aide a finger under your chin, 
till it reaches the gullet, and then change 
from " h " to " u" you will feel the finger 
pufhed downwards, the gullet feeming to 
fwell, occafioned by the tongue crowding 
in upon it, whereby the top of the throat 
is opened into, and becomes a part of the 
mouth, and the found you utter is not a 
blowing noife, but a tone as of fome pipe* 

Thefe two " h " and " „/' I apprehend 
to be the roots whereout by the aid of 
three flops, all our other vocal founds are 
made to fpring, which I (hall divide into 
two clafles according as they grow from 
cither root, and beg leave to call them the 
fpirate and the fonprous, including all the 
vowels within the latter, for they are all ' *- 
only fo many €t v\ v dVici&y \&^\^*&\sv 



•Jfc> 
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pafling through the mouth ; but the fame 
M. modulations of " h " form them all in 
whifpering, which fince they are not rank- 
ed among vocal founds cannot fall within 
my prefent plan. 

If on pronouncing " v " you change to 
" av" you will find your under jaw drop, 
and your lips expand in a nearly circular 
form ; if from thence to " o, " you wilt 
find the corners of your lips draw in fo as 
to turn into an oval ; if to $t u," you will 
find the orifice ftill more contra&ed, and 
the lips a little thruft forwards, the tongue 
in all thefe thn e operations lying clofe at 
the bottom of the mouth; if from thence 
you pafs to " a, " the lips at the corners' 
will widen fo as to form the long diameter 
of an ellipfis, the jaw remaining as before, 
and the tongue rifing and fpreadinga very 
little ; the tranfition from thence to " e, v 
is effected only by raifing the hinder part 
.of the tongue in the manner you did for 
'"an" h, >9 and that to "V* by throwing 
the tongue into a convex, correfgond* 

mi , *^> 
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ing with the holiow roof of the 
mouth. 

The mufcles of the tongue and cheek 
being a&ive in the other vowels, but not 
in fc v " Ihows why this is the eafieft per- 
formed, and therefore feems in high fa- 
vour with my eafe-loving compatriots* 
who fo far furpafs the Laconians that I 
fuppofe they would be alhamed of having 
exerted three mufcles, when they might 
have expreffed their meaning witli two* 

I am apt to fufpe£t that in the ancient 
languages the " h " accompanied a fuc- 
ceeding vowel throughout the whole ex- 
tent of its found, and therefore was count- 
ed no letter, being not fpoken diftinftly, 
as we do in the interjeflion " ho ;" where 
we finifli the " h " before we begin the 
" oj" it is certainly poffible to begin and 
blend them together, as I have found up- 
on trial ; it fecms indeed very auk ward, ; 
and makes a difagreable found, but this 
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may be for want of ufe, nor (hould I de- 
fpair, if it were worth while, to bring my- 
felf in a week's time to do it currently and 
fmoothly, 

It will be proper to remark here, that 
in founding the vowels " 1 " and " u f " 
we can raife the under jaw and tongue fo 
as to ftraiten the paffage for the breath, 
without changing the letter, but only giv- 
ing it a little {harper note ; in this manner 
we perform thofe dipthongs which are 
written with a " w " or " y, " and then 
by a jerk or fudden fall of the jaw, we 
proceed to the other vowel of the dip- 
thong ; this enables us to make a dipthong 
of one vowel repeated in its two feveral 
notes, as " 1 " in " rild, yield ; ris, yes j "u" 
in " uud, woo'd 5 uud, wood/* 

If in the middle of an " h n you fud* 
denly raife the hinder part of the tongue 
fo high as quite to clofethe paffage, it will 
make an " ecce," commonly written "k;" 
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the likeftoppage with the whole rim of the 

tongue againft the gum, juft behind the 
teeth, forms an " itti," or " t ;" or with 
the lips preffing againft each other,, pro- 
duces an" ippi," or " p." While hold- 
ing the mouth in thefe poftures you can- 
not bring out any found, therefore I call 
thefe three letters " c, t, p," the filent 
flops, becaufe their found is inftantaneous 
like the ftroke of a hammer, and you muff 
remain filent till fome farther change be 
made in the pofition of your organs. 

When the flop " p " is a little opened, 
flill continuing your " h, "you will make 
a noife like that of a fmoker on firft puflF- 
ing out his mouthful of fmoke. I muff 
tibt reckon this an articulate found, be- 
caufe not current among us, but I have 
fome fufpicion . that this was the Greek 
fi phi," for fuppofing it exa&ly unifon 
with cc f," why fhould not the ancient Ro- 
mans have written " filofofus," as well as 
the moderns do " filofofo ?" And I once 






met with a man who affected frequently to 
!f £ fpealc his initial " pV in this manner, fo 
that they feemed accompanied by an ••£/* 
he would fay " Pfeter pfence pfroved a 
*« vaft pfrofit to thePfope." But he ran 
it off more glibly and corre&ly than you 
or I could have done. 

The ftraitning or imperfeft ftoppage 
being made by the under lip approaching 
near the teeth generates an u f ;" but this 
letter may come into being a different 
way, as 1 can teftify upon experience, for 
fmcc tiiricf% lul]|hflf ^F^randmotherV 
fugar -plumbs has drawn all my teeth, I 
am forced to make my u f " wrfh the 
under lip thruft up a very little way 
behind the upper, and in this manner, 
when like old Appius Carcus called to 
aflift at a fpecial feflions, I can pronounce 
the words " fine, forfeiture, flogging/' 
plainly enough, to the great terror of 
delinquents. 
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On opening the flop " t " your " h fl 
becomes a " J> " then drawing back the 
tip of your tongue gently along the roof 
of your mouth, flill pjreferving a narrow 
pailage for the breath, it will gradually 
turn into «' s,"and from thence into "fi." 
Thefe four fi f f J>, s, fi," are fpirates, as 
being generated from if h :" of which it is 
a corroborating proof/that although finglc 
founds, three ot them are written with 
two letters, whereof " h " is one, \" u ph f 
" th, sh." ■ ' ' ' 

Let us pragftf text to t^Nbaorom 
confonants generated from "v," which 
are more numerous than the former. If 
having made the flop " p f " you throw the 
niouth into the pofturc proper for " *," it 
will produce a " b " from the flop M t," 
a « c d, M and from the flop " c" a "g." 
Thefe three I call fonorous flops as being 
not momentous flrokes, but capable of be- 
ing drawn out like the notes of an organ 
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to i t length p^oportiowibjc to the cfrtfty 
there is to receive the; brcathiCominf frow 
.the lui^s, which in " g M is fmallefl* be- 
ing only that little fpacc between the jcopf 
qftfos mouth and the throat; i» "4 " it 
is enlarged to behind the teeth ^ wd.fa."b" 
to the lip* ; fortfcat after having «fQH«Jed 
" £ n as. Iopg « y o\i can, you way pwcwj 
to " d, w ajid tfter that tp " b, " toakipg 
a kind of fyllabje " gdbj* while the thrqa* 
reiiiains In th» foijpiw» p9ftun^ <c J " be=- 
Iomega M « I M "s" a "a, "aod f 'fi"» 
" j ;" upon opening a paffage through th« 
«?fc u f * turns into " an, v * t^' Into 
"*,"aild~c"inta"3. M 

Poflibly this might be th* digamma Eo- 
%um, wjuch was made up .of twp capital 
gammas, the one wrpte upon, but lower 
titan the other, thus E. and wp fee it bear? 
a near affinity to cf g" being formed with 
#hc fame pofitjon of the tongue and throat* 
It was eftpemed to have, a foft found, an4 
lb we find it, therefpre we conftantly ufe 
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itinflfi^of <U " Jjefpift "A" aqjl/'g," as, 
in " figk, thigk, ftrogger, chccfemo^er^ 
yet we could not endure it at the beginning 
of a fyllable, for whoever intending to fay 
" Nathan gnawed nine nafty knuckles/', 
fhould pronounce "gathan gawed. ginc 
" gafty gUcHci ," would be blamed grievotrf- 
ly for fpcaking through the nofe. ' 

On opening from u -t " or € f (U\ at tjie 
fides of the tongue, ftili holding the tip 
clofe, there iffues forth an M 1 $" upon reiv- 
^erin^ tfoe (<nd.of the tongue limber, fo 
jjtfit it, will (Kalte like a rag : with ihe'bel- 
lpws, it will 'rattle out " r,'*i>ut this re- 
quiring a $rong if ream of breath to per- 
form, piakes k the moft laborious letter of 
all, aqd CQiifecjuently as much out of our 
good grace? as I faid " v " was in them 5 
you fhali find jpeOpte drop,ihe"r "i& 
" fuz, patial, favants, woft, Svofled, back- 
u wad/' and many other words, and when- 
ever retained w? fpeak it fo gently that 

D2 \' you « 



r yp\x fcarce hear a finglc reverberation of 
** the tongue. 

Jt would make an Englifliman fweat to 
repeat this line of Ennius in the manner 
he ought 

44 Africa terribili trcmit, horrida terra tumuU 

" tu." 
<€ Thro Afric drear terrific turmoils ran." 

but a Welchraaii would rattle it off man- 
fully, till he made the found an ecclio to 
the fence. 

All the letters except the fix flops may 

be drawn out as long as you have breath 

ko give them found j fome of our vdwels 

are words of themfeives, as " a " common* 

Iy written "ah " " cw " an interje£Hon of 

forbidding ; " e "written " a rt and often 

pronounced " *," <w"written " eh/' an in- 

^tfrjeAion pT contemptuous cenfure; and 

W^;fi :" and fome words might be more 

Jfcjitly expreffed by a fingle confonant than 

^t>y our manner of fpclling them, for a 

/*' ■ "hifs" 
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" hifs" « nothing more than a continued ^ 
"s,"nor"piih" than " fi, " or fometimes ' *?} 
" pfi." I have been diverted with feeing 
our comic writers run variations In cha- 
racterizing one poor found by " em, hum, 
" umph, humph," all which might much 
better be cxpreffed by the iingle letter "m :" 
and when a man hums a tune, he does 
not run on with a repetition of " hum, 
" hum, hum," but only ihuts his lips 
which produces a continued " m " all the 
time he is tinging. 

^ Vocal Sounds in Music. 

For our raufkal founds are performed by 
the adion of different organs from thofe of 
the vocal, therefore both may be blended 
together,and any one of the fonorous letters 
may be carried thro all the notes of the ga- 
mut : nor is it unprecedented for people 
when pra&ifing by themfclvesto"n"a tune, 
or " g " a tune, as well as to " m " a tune. 
You cannot do the fame with the fpi rate, for 
if you go to try you will rmn them into the 
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idp^a*eWf6ii6Yo1», «<p"'tato "Vdr 
it m , » «*f •► iHto "V, " " t "iiito " *, d 
"*," 'or «"!," "'i " iHto *« '*," » H '* itti& 

info"'*." 

fit foftgs the'fpirates cOrae in as'fo mas- 

«y refts between the mufie, when they 

come in at all, bat are frequently drept, 

a* indeed are all the other'letters by Jpur 

very e'&quifite finger*} for which rdaf^nl 

who am no connouTeur coifldneterjfcel 

rnyftlfifanfportedfcy FarinelH, becaufel 

thought nuf&ufic untotuikl,' &¥efembling 

'morerfie~ptpe^'ofa^'or^n''t1ian'ahun1an 

voice. ■'■■- 

■ .. . j ■ 

« Sounds disusip, ... 
6tiWmH%lW<} rnWfc*er*;¥he 



*^/and : tne'lbnof^fpn\rte " g,'" Vhlten 
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meng us: ihould we go about to pro- 
flounce drtm ire Ihould do it vfcry auk- 
Wartfty, and be Charged with fjpeaking in 
rhe thittat, but if any body has a rtitad to 
learfe I nwtiki recommend Mm to fake a 
pretty touch girt for *vk gtotiUmffltife, 
perhaps he ray find ttoam art lb uagpaBe- 
fcd&i ufae itawtth of a t£ur<fp*fkar. We 
ftill mtaitt inwtfjr^of thorn AipOti^ptfpor, but 
in rcading^omthe:fotnpfcr4iitt>^ifi^d»Hj 
" fuch changes, fvtfi tfejidjiz," and the latter 
fomftiirtes into *T;" as in " laugh, coqgh," 
but oftelier drop it entirely, at i* 9 * Aigh, 
•Might, taught** • 

Qwrotfpmvtc capahfcofffortna^ other 
founds *rfeteh will lie QOto riled articulate 
iritetttrer ^pMAifod, for thore is force* 
faugpflftge wbith to* *<ft ^^ynrttcdlar 
kttdr AJrttewmn to its^JgHfeotffs ■; -befides 
tha* Aertis-a^afLtfty Atones arid #htiws 
iffiftiHguifhtng thctettfofesof one prcrthwe 
from thofcxitf another, wenched uttering 
the Yesy fame vocitfoxinds, ''TSrttidtte; ; . 
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Chinefe and Japanefe ufe a multitude of 
tones and inflexions of voice, which makes 
their language refemble finging. Kaemp- 
fer tells us the fyliable " Po," is pronounc- 
ed fixteen different ways, each whereof 
has its feveral fignification, fo that it is ira- 
pofliblc to frame a univcrfal alphabet, un- 
lefs one could know and find characters 
for all the various tones that are in cur* 
rency among all nations upon earth. 

But I confine myfclf to the language of 
my own country, and in that to the arti* • 
culation, not meddling with the varioij? 
tones, affe&ations fnd particularities of 
pronunciation : for I neither am acquaint- 
ed with them all, nor can imitate thofe.I 
have heard, nor caft find marks upon pa- 
per to diftinguilh Ac few I could imitate, 
and am fubjecied to dilad vantages by the 
beft fpeakers not always agreeing in their 
toanner of founding the fame words, and 
,-. by the Ranges made in the fyllables when 
p examined apart, from what they were 
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When run currently together in a word;. ^ 

a man that fees me fpell " nobody " with" : f^ 
" n, o, b, u 9 d, i," may be apt to urge 
that " nobody " is compounded of the 
two words " no " and " body," but who 
ever calls it " buddy i" and upon my put- 
ting him in mind that he does not pro- 
nounce " bo-dy " but " b«/-dy," he will 
fay, does not " be, o" always make " bo," 
and " dc f wy , die ?" 

Add to this that tlje fpirit of oppofition 
of which my native foil is alnioft as'fertile 
as of induftry, fagacity, judgement and o- 
ther excellent qualities, will often beguile a 
lively young fellowfinfenfibly to eat his 
words and alter his language; for upon 
charging fuch a one with faying " yis" in- 
flcad of u yes," hehlkte»ied#ie fe<ft, fac- 
ing me down that KeJRways fpeaks it "yes" 
and has aflually done fo diiring the courfe 
of our difpute, but upon occafion after^ 
wards, when not biased by fiis eagernd%:^ 
to confute me, he has Returned to his <4 y is^ 
as currently as the reft of the wdrld. ■ ; 4| 
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Jvnctioh of Lit ism. . , 

A few dbferVkVidift taay rufe upon "the 
jtni&ion of obr letters. « C* "before ■• V* 
takes the Ifbrm of "tfi, fuch, torch,*' ac- 
cept in wbr3sof6recla , h extract " fehemq, 
jfchodl > between " $ " and «« i" or " c* it 
is loft " fcience, fcene." We (peak " wh" 
by the figure " hyfteron .proteron," sui- 
glice, prepofteroufly, a cart before this 
horfe, as in " whin, huen, whim, hu»m V* 
before ray " u " the " w" is d*opt, as ia 
" who, hii," for " Who-are" Spoken qwdk 
ib as to make it <fne fylkbk founds thi 
feme as "*whew/ ? and ^".hood" oc 
ipoken by .the fchdkr or the beau, ffid 
" who wod&****<hrt*fl*Uriiii are difttn* 
gtifmed only byOifVlri^dtte, <two-ofth*ftfc 
'•• u's M in them, «h*&, hifiM,"htKad. to ' 

■ ' - * 

;;£*'$" before ,f i" and another tewal 

llses not become -an "s," as TtoJgarijr 

is „ Taught, but the* " fh " id *' fefhion " er 

Sag- #<* 



"c"fn'"prtffciftrt," as"'tart&rrfa'tioV' 
^ttfer&l'SaiSn* "5'^binlhgafler a fe- 
rrous : ebhi!brfatlt at tne 'end of a word 
fbftem tAtb "%** I BelteVe alfatys When 
final Hi Writing, as '« friridf , calls, fho*s # 
fifis," ? btit nxtt 'always when final only in 
the found, as *"gobfe, life, -worte, fe- 
hearfe:" %KeWtoih^\ifter ! a : fpirate it re- 
tauis iHe'fernntf, as in " Fpots, drops, 
j*fe j" 'biit Vfiehctef doiiblcd iiv genitives 
£htt>p!Ofals 'it "reftlnies the gentle tone of 
«V atid forfflsawadditroral fyllable, as in 
*«^abs-t» *wtng, Sc-sa horn, Mo^zTziz. feat, 
*St* Jine tsfa tptftlb, a batallidn of Mar-siz." 

Asan'inlttnce Wifa^Wtnuchottr 

^wnooTewrs in 'language f^ge ,6f fotirirj 

by the'Bght, ti^\l'dbmytmt'\hkfcih 

.allow V goofes " and "«ufcs " to make two 

syllables in rerfe becaufc they read an " e" 

between the "sV but not ox's" nor 

/•MarsV^becaufe by the ftrength of 

'imamftation they make the apoftrophp: 

"turn found intofiience, ■ . * : \* 
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It feentis extraordinary* that wc ihould 
have w^ords* ending with *' & 9 pt;-' one 
would think one filent flop could not be 
produced, iminediatcly after another; in- 
deed when followed by an open letter as 
in " prompts," the " s " Ihows from what 
flop it took its rife, and at the end of a 
fentence perhaps when we have done fpcak- 
ing, the mufcles pf the tongue may relax 
a moment fooner than the breath ceafes to 
pufh ag^inft the flop, whence iflues forth 
a very faint blowing which might be call- 
ed theghoft of an*'h/' or the .drawing 
the lips afiindef, or hind part of the 
tongue fronj, the roof of, the mouUj in 
order to pafc from «p ? ' rt w c" to"t," 
jnay produce ilittle^faintiifa fmacik. . \ 

Why fhould not cuftom and imagina- 

tion quicken the car to heat the ghoft '6T 

, a found, as well a* melancholy and fuper- 

ftition lhafpen the eye to fee the ghoft pf 

% a b^dy ? The truth I take to be, that we 

/'■*.'•■■•■ ire 
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are dire&ed to find the " t " by the con- 
text, without information from any of 
our fenfes, and that if a man would pro* 
nounce the (ingle word "dropt" or 
"fackt" and then keep his organs n 
while exa&ly in the fame pofture as they 
were left in by thofe words, nobody 
could tell whether he meant to fay 
" drop '* or " dropt," " fack " or « fackt." 

Neverthelefs, I [flatter myfelf that any 
perfon who would take the pains to be 
acquainted with my alphabet,, would be 
enabled thereby to read any fpeech or 
composition in the fame maryier, that 
is, the fame articulate, 1 dk! /pot fay 
the fame tonical, mufical^yf rather anti- 
mufical founds, as Che fpeaker had de- 
livered, or the author would read it 
himfeif, and even to follow them through 
whatever peculiarities of utterance they 
rnay have adopted. 

la 






In order that. he. may iqaikc x fa-ai IT 
JhaH here fubjoitt * fppciipen, M(rij«pn ljjjg, 
fey fyie. in, the. caramon >«ay, ai$ in mjr, 
own, and I ham hampaestfl i$ *it9. V£jcfe 
to rendec l^is, taik the.fm90$be( ; %t con^ 
fciinj a f^ ljffl»tMt may bf $fe$np lfcfk}, 
fervice to yojunj pgffons fpjr ^ritipg ftnfc-, 
liar letters. But # he fiud nctthii^g engage 
ing either In tfve matter or poetry, }T£t it 
may afford him one entertainment of fu- 
preme delight to an Eaglifhman, in find- 
ing how ui^ny faults I commit in my. pro- 
nunciation. The quantity of MQw£k be- 
ing a materia] point, I do not throw: a tittle 
upon every c< i," Serving my tittle, fat 
m^rk§ of 3 lopg quantity to fyvp trpiiblftf 
becsHxfc tye fpgaj£ mo£k pf our vpw^l§ §jor$$ 
therefore Tie witt pl&jt to lqok on all thpjfe 
as ihott vowels, or doubtful, that h, fftunjjr 
ing well in*eiflij?f ipcafurc, which hflVCJ^af 
this badge of diftjn&ipi* over them. 
As the finooth river glide* ^long thp pl#n$ r 
44 Ax Si fmuS river glvidz elog Si plena, 
;- -> So move with eafe the epiftolary ftrain$ y 
"*** $*Jauv mft iz ?St ipiftolir y tata* v . . 
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Httftgft v4 ^SBWfe is all their prick, 
(< Nitnes and eligans iz aul $cr prvid," 
Thefe once attai(i , d^ they aft; not pught befide. 
*' $iz 114ns atcn4 Be afc natit aut bifcid." 
No gaudy trim of rich parterres they need, 
" No gaudi trim <j^v ntfi parterz $c nid," 
Content with beauties of the decent mead. 
• c Content ui)> bmtiz mv Sj difent mid/ 9 
Clear and concife the narrative proceeds, 
" Clir and caunfois Si naretiv profidz ;" 
In ftreajns pellucid, free from foil and weeds ; 
€€ it\ ftrimz pelufid fxi frkumi (<qn\ and uidz; 99 
The well-bred jeft know* aptly where to end, 
" Si uel-lped djeft noz aptli huer tu end," 
Shame* not the maiden, nor difgufts the friend ; 
" &e>*ft fi+6 ^ pipdn, nayr difgufts 5i frend /• 
The chearfiil figures that jpontaneous flow, 
4( Vt tfietful figiurz fat fpo</qt^nivs &£," 
Cover, but no* conceal, the fought below i 9 
" Cirvvr, but n*rt coypfil ^'^ut held;" 
AUufion brings forgotten fccnes to view, 
" Alujv& brigz fcwrgac/tn finz tifcviu* 
Rccals paft pleafure, or creates* a new % 
** Ricauiz paft plejur, *wr crietr e nm;" 
Anil irojny that turns away bis face, 
" And t/irom $att*rnz eue biz fes," 
£hides but to footh, and cenfures (till to praife* : 
" THiniz b*t tufu*, wAfet&^^^V**? 
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The> Iknguage '-dnwn from every day's dif- 
courfe, 
'%. "Si languedj dritm fraurh even dez difcdr*," 
** But cuHM with judgement from that turbid 

fource : 
" Bi/t ci/ld u&dji/djment fro</m$at tt/rbidfurs ;" 
No low-bred phrafe, nor incoherence rude, 
44 No 16-bred frez n«/r incobirens nid," 
Nor ungrammatic ftru&ure may intrude : 
44 N<dRfogramatic ftnr£hur me intrud :" 
Nor affe&ation fpread her tawdry paint, 
44 Naur afe£tefi*n fpred hi/r taudn pent," 
•Nor pedjMUty whh mufty dulnefs taint : 
M Nad^aaritiS tirS mi/fti dt/Ines tint:" 
Yet knowledge or of fcience, or of men, 
44 let noledj our <w\ fviens, cu/r avr-lpen,"' 
Itfelf unfeen, may prompt, the tutor'd pen. 
" itfelf imfin me prorityt Si tutiwnfl pen/* 
' If argument be nftedfui, let it prefs 
46 tf arguuncat MtiK%i let it pres" 
, W\th inbor |i weight, t&t urg'd with eagemefs : 
• c ui$ lnbfljm uet, ntnt i/rdjd u*S igwnes :" 
If kinjl profeflions, fetcji them from the heart,' 
44 if cvind profelu/nfcfc fefcil ?em froc/tn £i hart," 
Nature's pure growth, unfabricate by art. 
• 4 Netmr* puk gro}>, Mnfabricete bi/i art/* • 

r . . Yet 
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Yet let difcretion teach you to beware 

" let let difcrefivn titfi iu tu biudr" 

Left rafh engagements fhould your fteps en- 

fnare; , « 

4< Left rafiengedjments fiud lur fteps enfner ; 
Left the unguarded page (hould more convey, 
"Left&i/ngarded pedj fiud mor cac/nve," 
Than e'er you thought of, or was meet to fay ; 
<c San er iu \twll cw y our uauz mit tji/e : » 

The note difpatcht returns no more again, 
cc pi n6t difpatfit ntwrns no mor egen," 
And fecond thoughts (hall wifh to mend in vain. 
" And fecoild fauts fial uifi tu meioji in ven." 

Perhaos the gentle reader will be fright- 
ed at iradihg fuch uncouth characters 
as I prefent. him with, but I do not de- 
fire he fhould accept thpn for common 
nfe f nor do I wA^to have him alter 
his ufual manner cither of writing or 
(peaking ; I only mean to Supply him 
with a method whereby he might afcer- 
tain the true founds of his letters, and not. 
fancy himfelf faying " o" where he really fc 
ufes the French «a, M nor " u" fchen he 
adopts the French " e" femvtCvxv^^T^x^^ 
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he mull make two diftinft motions of his 
organs to bring out ** fh" " th" or " ng/' 
nor give implicit faith to the old woman 
who taught him that €f t" affiimes the 
voice of " s" before " ion." But then to 
give my regulator a fair trial I rauft en* 
treat him to catch the found of his words 
and fyllables as he repeats them currently 
in the vcrfe, and not take them out fiqgly 
to con them over three or four, tunes, by 
themfelyes, for if he does fo he will cer- 
tainly change their measure. . 

Measure of English Y*rse. 

Our Englifh verfe is generally agreed 7 to 
be the iambic, not of the fort called the 
pure, but wherein the iambus chiefly pre- 
vails, and Impprehend a line runs fmooth- 
cft when it has fcweft of other feet* Now 
the line 

" The note difpatcht returns no more again/* 

contains only one, fpondee, every othejr 

foot 
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foot being an Iambus as I read it, and I 
never was criticized for fo doing, nor 
might a perfon who would read it other- 
wife himfelf perceive the difference, for 
we are fo ufed to little variations in this 
matter that we do not prefently take no* 
tice of them. 

v But if he go*s to lean the verfe and call 
over the fyllables diflintf ly, he will make 
them ait fjpondees* for an Engliihman, 
tho* ufing a multitude of fliort vowels in 
compofition, does not know how to pro- 
nounce One alone, nor without a confo- 
nant after it, for want of having learnt my 
new two-columned horn-book 

<c r, e, re r, e, re 

q , o, no n» 6, no" 

therefore I defire he would oblerve whe- 
ther it would read amifs, if written as 
follows 

** Thin-ote difpatcht rit-urns nom-ore eg-ain." 
only taking particular care not to make £ 
£2 w Vstf. £ 
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" j>m" of " Sin," nor to change the < c p ff 
of " nom" into a fhort " w " 

Reading Latin. 

In thefe ejeercifes upon my mother- 
tongue I have not offered to make any 
alteration in our fpeech, but only to bring 
our writing conformable thereto, but in . 
dealing with the Latin tongue we muft go 
to work the contrary way, namely, by 
bringing ourfelves to read in a manner 
conformable to the writing We fee before 
us. Whether we do fo or not I lhall offer 
fome rcafons to doubt though it is with 
fear and trembling, for I muft expe& to 
have all our Latin fgholars upon my back, 
who will quote Horace againft me to 
prove that cuftom is the fole judge and 
arbitrary difpofer in matters of language, 
and then proceed to alledge the cuftom of 
/ pur Univerfities. 

But 
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But I beg leave to obferve that the law- 
ful authority belongs only to the cuftom 
prevailing among thofe who are fpeaking 
their native language, and not to that fallen 
into by foreigners. - What if the citizens 
of Paris call us all " Mee Loards," and 
we at London call them " Mounfeers," 
does this become the true pronounciation 
of either language? The bufinefs then is 
to find out as well as we can, how the old 
Romans pronounced their Latin; and can 
we imagine they would endure to hear it 
repeated in the following manner, as com* 
monly fpoken by us, 

Anne wirvmqui ceno Trodji quia prwmt/$ ab 

oris, 
'ftteliam fcto pr«trfiugi/s Lewinequi vinit, 
Litore, multum lit et teris dja&etos et alto 
Vi/i fuperc/m sivi memorem Djunonis cwb i/iras ? 

Virgil himfelf would not know his own 
works in this difguife, but miftake them 
for the produ&ion of fome Scythian or 
Trogloditc. And when we explained th& : 
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thing perhaps he might fey, we have no 
!uch founds as " ar, vi*, dj, mus" nor " ab$" 
befides, fays he, you have given me over 
meafure in my firft line, for there are five 
fpondces, one iambus, and a fupernu- 
merary daftyle. 

It is not polfible to ascertain precifely 
in what manner the Romans founded their 
letters, but there is no fhadow of evidence 
that they made them vary, or fuffered 
them to occupy one anothers places, as the 
French do theirs, and we ours in a much 
greater degree; therefore we are certainly 
wrong in the words " arma, mufis, fedet," 
where we give two different powers to the 
« a* the " s" and the " e." 

One cannot fuppofe otherwife than that 
our prefent Latin dialeft took its rife upon 
the irruption of northern nations into the 
Roman provinces. When learning began 
to revive, the firft fparks were ftricken 
cut among barbarians who mvtv^kd their 
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own brogue imbibed from the Gothic 
nurfes with the Roman purity, which 
being brought over by their Monks, our 
own made a farther alteration from the 
brogue taught them by their Saxon narfes $ 
fo that our fovereign Lady Cuffom de- 
rives her title to defpotic fway in lineal 
defcent from the two mighty conquerefles 
nutfe Gcrtruyde the Goth and nurfe 
Ethelberga the Angtorfaxon* 

We know the Romans had but five 
vowels, and though we pretend to own 
no more I have fhown that we actually 
employ feven. Which two of them were 
not current in a Roman jnoutli I cannot 
tell, but guefs they tf ere " a" and " u" 
" A" being now appropriated to the Britiih 
iflands, is moft likely to have been of 
nurfe Ethelbcrga's introduction, yet I 
fhould be loath to part with it, as having 
a fmoother and eaiier found than moft of 
the others; efpecially in its fyort quantity* 
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lam inclined to believe " v " of much an- 
cienter date, being none other than the 
Greek " u pfilon," fometimes tranfported 
into Latin, and then ornamented with a 
tail, whereby it became a " y." 

Their confonants will give fome farther 
fcope to criticifm, there is no ground to 
imagine that " c " and " g " had not the 
fame effeft before alt the vowels : their 
proper name« written by a Greek hifto- 
rian cannot be read in our manner 
u Cicero, Gellius ;" nor were they fo 
profufe of their ink as to write two letters 
where one would ferve the purpofe, as 
muft be the cafe in "fcena, fcire, ex- 
cellens, exci^ens." if they fpoke thofe 
words as we do. Then if they ever 
placed a " d " before their " g *' agree- 
ably to the modern fafliion, Virgil was 
guilty of a falfe quantity in his 

" Mens agitat molcm, — — " 
and Horace in his 
-';■ " Nten eget Mauri, jaculis neque arcu." ' 
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*' H " feems not to have been a diftinft 

letter, hut blended like the Greek afpi- 

rate with the fubfequent vowel j to imitate 

this will prove the hardeft tafk to. the 

children of Ethelberga who are not ac- 

cuftomed to fuch a found ; if they did 

formerly praftice it in <r gh " and " ch" 

it has long fince been totally difufed. 

It may juftly be doubted whether " j " 
and.?* v" were known among them, thofe 
letters are not infer ted in their alphabet, 
I have feen old editions of their works 
without them, and the proper names 
wherein they are now fometimes ufed, a$ 
•'Jacobus" and "Virgilius" were writ- 
ten otherwife in Greek, "*iacobos " and 
* c . ouirgilios," from whence may be ga- 
thered that the Romans only Ihortned the 
found of their vowels " i " and " u " fo 
as to make them the firft letters of a dip- 
hthong and produce the fame effect in 
fpcech as our common "y" and M w, f ' 
pronouncing thofe words u Y^cobus '' arxi 
'.'Wirgilius" * ^^3 
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%: . Upon this hypothefis we may compre- 
hend the terror that feized the fuperfti- 
tious legions of Craffus, as Tully tells us, 
when upon marching down the High- 
Areet of Brundufium to embark for their 
Parthian expedition, they met a fellow cry 
ing Caunian figs, which they interpreted 
as an omen of bad fuccefs. The man it 
feems went along hallowing "Cauneas, 
Cauneas " which they took in their heads 
was " Cave ne eas." Beware of goingw 
But as we fpeak thefe Latin words, it ift 
as unlikely they could miftake them for 
one another, as that an Englifh brigade 
fliould fancy "Cauneas" to be " caution 
ye affes." But if we fuppofc " au " pro- 
nounced as the Italians do, " v " to have 
the force of k " w," and remember how 
our. bafket- women drawl out their vowels 
in crying " Spara — agrafs," we (hall pre- 
fently perceive that "Cau — ue--ne — eas" 
gives exactly the fame found as "Cave 



nc eas. " 
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Their having no " k" affords a ftrong 
prcfumptipn of their making " c " anfwer 
all the ufes of it. " M" is the hardeft to 
guefi at of all, perhaps they performed it 
by gently doling the lips together in the 
middle, leaving a paflagc open on either 
fide ; it is remarkable there is no Greek 
Word ending with " m." There muft 
have been fomething lingular in the (bund 
bf ** m," which could oblige the Romans 
to fay "mecum, tecum, fecum, nobifcum, 
Vobifcum," becaufe, as Cicero tells us, if 
the prepofition as its very name feems to 
require, had been prepofed before thofc 
pronouns, it would have been au offence 
againft modefty : But if they had pro- 
nounced them in the ftianner we fhould 
have done, furely he muft have had a 
very prurient ear who could find any 
thing indecent in the found. 

As they had no " zeta" it is impofliWe 
they fhould make " s" take the form of 
one, as we do in <« promote" fo\^sx®»> ^ 



"'-.¥• 
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they introduced it from the Greek, apd 
then wrote it " z,° as in " zephyrus ;'• 
nor is there any evidence of " t " aflum- 
ing the form of "fi" which we give it in 
" natio, mentio, patiens ;» it was proba- 
bly changed into w theta " in fome words 
imported from Greece, as "Theatrum, 
Theoria ;" and here Ethelberga proves a 
better miftrefs than Gertruyde by having 
taught her fcholars to fpeak the fpirate 
" theta" and the fonorous befides, fup* 
pofed to have been unknown among the 
Greeks and Romans ; M x " had always 
the force of " c " and ,f s," therefore we 
fpeak it wrong in " Xerxes " " z" was 
Hkewife a compound of " t " and if s," 
fo that " Gaza, Amazon " (hould be pro- 
nounced after the Italian manner " Gatfa, 
J\matfon." 

. Neverthelefs, the true found of finglc 
letters is too uncertain a point for us who 
Jiave no Jiving, matter to inftruft us, to 
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after tain.' I have thrown out my fug- 
gqftions and lhall pafs on without at- 
tempting to difturb my good friends in 
making what chops and changes among 
them they pleafe ; nor perhaps is it much 
matter whether we talk Latin by the fame 
alphabet as Cicero or not ; we fliould un- 
deyftand one another equally well either 
way. 

But quantity is a point of greater im- 
portance, by our negleft of that we fpoii 
all the harmony of Latin verfe, and our 
errors are inexcufeable becaufe willful, 
for we have an infallible rule in the Latin 
poetry ftill extant among us, but the mif- 
fortune is that my countrymen are very 
hardly to be brought into any idea of 
quantity, which they perpetually con- 
found with accent, probably, led fo to do 
by the notion of our Englifti verfe being 
iambic, where it muft be owned the ac- 
cented and the grave fyllables frequently 
run alternate. ^ h«s*&»^ 
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According to this way of reckoning, of 
the twelve firft lines of the Rape off the 
Lock, ten are pure iambics, as likewife 
moft of the lines in our Englifh poetry 
will be found to be, and the reft to have a 
great majority of the iambi : the feweft I 
can recoiled are in the firft line of Mik 
ton, 

" Of man's firft difobedience, and the fruit," - 
where I prefume you will place but three 
accents upon " man, be," and " fruit ;* 
yet our verfe will admit of an additional- 
ly liable, which I think all the beft readers 
do not fupprefs, and then it makes a dac- 
tyle "fromamo-" or an anapeft '• -niit 
dves* in the lines 

" What dire event from amorous caufet 
* c fprings'* 

and 

4C Fays,iairies, genii, elves and daemons hear.'* 
and one has three of thefe voluntaries in 
my way of fpcaking, yet is not the leaft 
harmoniou s of the poem, 

" The~ad?enturou* Baron the bright locks tdnrterd." 

But 
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But qutntity does not always depend 
upon accent, indeed the firft vowel of z 
diffy liable often lofes its length by lofing 
its accent, as " nocent, innocent ;" " you 
€i had a precedent in the precedent line /? 
and I believe it may be laid down for a 
general rule, the vowel next following af- 
ter an accent is (hort, with an exception 
only of two entire words joined into one, 
as " innholder, gunpowder, prizefighter, 
€ * feafaring, bookbinder/ Some of our 
accented vowels paffing as quick thro the 
mouth as any other, as " honour, refi- 
dent, apothecary, laboratory," and muU 
titudes of the like. 

If a perverfe adherence to rules can fo 
bewitch the imagination as to make a 
Ihort fy liable long, let them have recourie 
to the Latin and confult their rule for the 
meafure of " virum, cano, Italiam" and 
u profagus M in Virgil, and their favourite 
rule mifleads them equally in making a v 

tat 
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fliort fyllable long and a long one fhort. 
How would Virgil fret at our reading 

#< No&e pluit tota, redeunt fpe&acula mane !" 

Horace was a merry fellow not eafily put 
out of humour, fo we could not make 
him fret, but he would laugh as heartily 
at hearing us repeat 

" Quern penes arbitrium eft, et jus, et norma 
loquendi," 

as we fhould do upon hearing any body lay 
he had given three lilver " penes" for 
an orange, to make punch with the 
"jus" of it. When people afk me how 
I would pronounce " redeunt;" upon my 
telling them, they cry out, why then you 
put two " d's " and make it " reddeunt/* 
But pray how many "c*s" are there in 
•« fpeftacula ?" Why then do they read 
it in the fame manner they muft have 
done if it had been written "IpeAae* 
cula?" 



In 
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In our language a double confonant is 

fo far from making the fy liable long that 
in general it produces the contrary effeft, 
and the reafpn is plain, for haying been 
taught, when children, conftantly to place 
a long vowel after the confonant, but a 
fliort one before it, " b, a, baj a, b, 5b," 
but never " b, a, baj a, b, 5b," and need- 
ing farther inftruftions from our fchool- 
miftrefs for turning long fyllables into 
fliort upon their jun&ion in particular 
words, as " b, 6, b5, d, y, dy 5 body they 
are thereby led to fliorten the vowel upon 
the confonant being doubled, becaufe then 
we have one of two confonants to joia 
with it in the fame fy liable; fo that the 
doubling a letter will make a different 
word both in found and fenfe only by 
fliortning the preceding vowel. 

c< The bear in "fury" rear'd his "jurry" paws*. 
He tore the "fatted?* ox with "fated? 9 jaws ; 
The " bitter 9 ' " biter*' thro* the foreft broke, 
And " mtei' with bis teeth tt« " fawtudP wk" 
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But we Anglo-latinifts not haying re- 
ceived the like inftruftions for joining 
from our matters, conftantly make our 
diffyllajbles fhort or long according as they 
have or have not this double confonagt, 
as in " malte, male ; Varro, Varo; nofcet* 
necet." Now I fancy I could remedy 
thefc.and *>ther defers if I wight be per- 
mitted to part the fyllaWes differently, or 
fometimes to transfer a letter from one 
word to another, as thus 
*' Armav ir-uiaquec xn-o Troj* qui primus 

ab-oris, 
I tal iagi fato prof ug us Lavintq ucv cnit?' 
Could we get a native Briton to read the 
above currently without dwelling imipo- 
deratejy upon the odd-looking fyllables, I 
believe he would do it like Virgil himfelf; 
I do not fay in his manner of pronouncing 
the vowels, but in the mcafure of the 
verfc*. 

This way too I can diftinguifli words 
written alike, but varying iu fenfe afti 
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meafure, as u ma-ne, the morning, man-e, 
u flay ; ae-quus, impartial, eq-uus, a horfe j ^ 
*' ve-nts, veins, ven-is, you come; po-pu- 
" lus, a poplar tree, pop-ulus, people/ 
•Why fliould we imagine Horace or Ovid 
did not know thefe words from one ano- 
ther when fpoken fingly f as well as we do 
" halve" from " have/ 1 " Pfalm" from 
" Sam" without ftanding to fpell them ? 
But when we have jepeftted a L&t in word, % 
we.often do not jcnow tow we )iave fpofeen 
it, whether quick or flow, till we turn to 
0ur<Gradus ad Parnaflum for information. 
HqX Aould we condemn this partition of 
iylktbles a; uncouth, for we have -many in- 
ftapces of *he like in our own language, 

. wifct ails us that we cannot fay, " yal-ct, 
« tev-e, jfit-.i, hon-or, hum-ar," in Latin 

^asdreadily as W£ do " val-id, lev-y, cit-y, 
%t honrour, hum-our," in Englifli, for fo 
we .always divide them in practice, and 
not as our nurfes taught us in fpelting 
*' ra-iid, Jc-vy," &c. 

Y 2, ^Vw; 
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Where letters are doubled we commonly 
drop the latter of them, for we ufe no 
more of. the " t" in fpeaking " pittance, 
" fitting" than in " pity, city ;" except 
when immediately preceding an accent, 
as " illegal, irregular," and that not al- 
ways, for when there is another fyllable 
intervening we return to our former 
courfe, as in " illegality, irregularity." 

It feems extraordinary that we who are 
To fparing of the fhort " o" in our own 
tongue, fhould place it in Latin words 
where it has no bufinefs, fuch as " nos, 
" vos, candidos." What would you think 
of a man who upon finding his eleftuary 
a little candied by lying dry, fhould call it 
a " candidos" of phyfic? And it would 
found as odd to Horace on hearing us 
read " candidos" in one of his odes. This 
evil, and that of other long vowels made 
fliort at the end of a word, may be cured 
by. a final " e" which we do not regard 
as a letter but a mark of citation to the 
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preceding vowel, writing €t vofe, candi- 
<c dofe, tcrrafe, orife, manufe" for the geni- 
tive and plural. But then I muft entreat 
my countrymen that they would not out 
of mere fpite make two fyllables of" vofe" 
and the reft; let them turn « s" into " z" 
as they pleafe as we do in " propofe," it 
will give me no difturbance, for I am fo- 
licitous only for the quantity. 

In the fyllable " es" we offend the con- 
trary way; making it long where it is 
ihort, as in the " quifquifcs" of' Eneas 
when he met his mother in the difguife of 
a fruntrefs, which we read like the word 
4t eafe:" this might be rc&ificd by ano- 
ther " s," and thus one may reftore a line 
of Horace to its juft meafure in an Englifh 
mouth, 
<c Milefs ait multo jam fr^&us membral-ab-ore." 

English Hexameter. 

Our language is as capable of hexame- 
ter rar& as the Greek ot \a\ytv* htcw ^*- 
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*-* once .familiarly acquainted with the feve- 
$ ral quantities of our fy lktbles ; I have tried 
it in a tranflation of two extra&s from 
Virgil containing his account of the Pytha- 
gorean doflrine, and to give ray per* 
sformance the fairer trials I have accom- 
panied it paragraph by paragraph withthe 
original and two other tranflations by the 
fame hand, one in blank verfe and one in 
rhime. 

Tho I am not Aire my heroics have lair 
play ftill, for the fame hand may fucceed 
Jefs tolerably where it is a mere novice, 
than in a bufinefs it has been exercifed in 
once or twice before; fo that they may 
fall inferior to their antagonists thro ia- 
cxpertnefs of the verfifier, rather than in- 
harmonious nature of the verfe, and to this 
* partieularty muft be afcribed thofe caden- 
ces which very rarely find admittance in 
the La tirt, fuch a* 

" Preruptus, aqua mons." 

or 
" Kafcetar tidicMlu* mW 
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The reader will pleafe to remember 
what I have faid concerning double letters, 
and that I regard folely our manner of 
{peaking, not of writing our language, or 
he will think me perpetually making falfe 
quantities. As a beginner may be allowed 
fome indulgencies I have taken the liberty 
with moft of our little particles, the vowel 
immediately preceding an accent, the final 
* € y," ajid a long vowel follpwed by k 
word beginning with a vowel, to lengthen 
or fliorten them as beft fuits my conve- 
nience; and to cut off the " d" at the tail 
of " and" when I find it flanding in my 
way, becaufe I obferve people every day 
crying " man an' wife, parfdn an* clerk, 
one an* all." 

But fince We vary among Ourfelves in 
the ineafure of our fyilables, whoever 
means to examine me with candour will 
conform himfelf to my mirks, tho per- 
haps he would have placed them other- 
wife. Nor need he be furprifed to fee me 
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marking differently from what I did in the 
fpecimen. Profodifts diftinguifh between 
the natural meafure of a vowel and that it 
acquires by pofition, which latter governs 
the meafure of a fy liable; now it was my 
bufinefs in the fpecimen to afcertain the 
natural quantity of the vowels, here my 
concern lies with feet and fyllablcs, thus 
for inftance " earth" is marked long and 
" iky" ihort in my firft hexameter, be- 
caufe made fo by pofition, but had I been 
to mark the firft blank line " iky" wotild 
have had a tittle to denote the length of 
" y," and " earth" none becaufe " e" (for 
we drop " a") is Ihort by nature. 

Perhaps T have tranfgreffed once in pla- 
cing " agitations" at the end of a line after 
having declared " g" a double letter, 
which muft make the preceding vowel 
long by pofition, but we are fo ufed to 
that kind of meafure in reading Latin 
verfe, that I dare fay nobody would have 
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hit the blot if I had not pointed it out, v 

Exception maybe taken againft " their * 

44 heaven" in the 8th hexameter being 

made a da&yle; to cure this defe<Sl you 

need only write the la ft fy liable with an 

apoftrophe inftead of the " e," and then 

tho you ftill will fpeak it juft as before, 

your compliant imagination will turn the 

fpurious daftyle into a legitimate fpondee. 

Ex En£ID£j lib. vi. 

I* Principio ccelum, ac terras, campofque 
liquentes, . 
Lucentemque globum lunae, Titaniaque aftra 
Spiritus intus alit -, totamque infufa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno fe corpore mifcet. 

2. a fpirit Internal penetrates thro earth, Iky 

an d ocean, 
Mounts to the moon's liicid orb, and ftars In 

countlefs abundance, 
One foul all matter Invigorates, gives life to the 

f/ftem, 
Oer each particular member diffufes alertncfs. 
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3. An aftive fpirit runs thro earth, (ky, ocean 
The moon reflexive, felf-illumin'd ftars, 

One univerfal foul pervading fills 

The whole of matter ; animates the mafs, 

Oer the vail body and each limb diffused. 

4. A fpirit flows thro ocean, earth and air 
Spreads to the moon and fills the ftarry fphere, 
Of nature's body, this the mighty foul 
Suftains the parts and animates the whole* 

1. Indehominum, pecudumque genus, vitae- 
que volantum 

JEt quae marmoreo fert monftra fub aequore 
pontus* 

2. Thence men Sn d all animals fprang forth, 
beafls and feathered fowl 

and whatever monfters fwarm thro the waterjr 
kingdoms. 

3. From thence imparted, beafts and reafoning 
mcn 9 

And air-borne birds, and what enormous fhapes 
The fea beneath his glafly furface holds, 
Their fentient principle of life receive. 

4. Thence 
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4. Thence man derives his fpark of vital *k 
flame,' 
Thence all four-footed tribes of wild or tame, • 
And birds that foar aloft, and things th# 

. creep, 
And all the monfters of the boifterous deep. 

i« Igneus eft ollis vigor, et cceleftis origo 
Seminibus : quantum non nexia y corpora tar* 

dant, 
Teirenique hebetant artus, ttioribundaque mem* 

bra. 

2. a vigor of piercing, fire all thefe feeds carry 
down fr5m 

^heur heavenly origin, but darfcped 15i d ill dim- 
med over 

"With ctefe enveloplngs 6f gfrSfs matter, and p6- 
rifhing limbs. 

3. Thefe feeds of heavenly origin poflefs 
Ihheient, an it&Kvtty of firfe 5 

Unlefs fo far as clogg'd, benumb'd and darken'd 
Witfc IbaSs of iuAfyfffi rtfefc> tfnwi&dy limbs, 
And day buift bodies fcaftenihg to corrup- 
tion. 

4. Thefe 
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"0 4. Thefc fparks of fource divine might Well 
* infpire 

The mental powers of pure ethereal fire, 
« But more or lefs oppreft with loads they lie 

Of cumbrous flefh, and bodies form'd to die. 

1. Hincmetuunt, cupiuntque, dolent, gau- 
dentque, nee auras 

Re/piciunt ; claufae tenebris, et carcere caeco. 

2. Hence appetites, jealoufies forrow and trans- 
port ; nor a profpeft / 

of their native abode ever Into the dark prifon 
enters. 

3. Hence cravings, frights, alternate joys and 
forrows, 

Noglimpfe can reach them of their native hea- 
vens, 
While thus in clofe and darkfom durance pent. 

4. Hence joys and hopes and fond defires take 
• place, 

Fear, hatred, anger drive their furious race, 
Impulfe bears fway, and paffions of all kinds 
< Debafe and darken the embodied minds* 

No thought can reach them of their high defcent 
While thus in clofe and. darkfom durance pent. 
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1. Quin, etfupremo cum lumine vita reliquit, - 
Non tamen omne malum mifcris, nee funditus 

omnes 
Corporex excedunt pcftes: penitufque ncccflc 

eft 
Multa diu concreta modis inolefcere miris. 

2. Nor do the late loomed prifoners on llfes 
diflolution 

obtain deliverance from th' ills they laboured 
under, 

Nor wholly dlfcharge the venom of grofs flefhly 
corruption, 

For their long refidence in denfe elementary 
manfions 

Works ftrange defilements l'the loft ethereal In- 
mate. 

3. Nor yet when death's delivering hand 
unbars 
The prifon, do the wretches find relief 
From all their plagues, nor every taint expel 
•Of carnal venom ; for their long abode 
In feats impure muft needs have worked deep 
Strange foul concretions in their tender fub- 
ftance. 

. 4. Yet 
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4. Yet when expiring life diffblves ths clay, 
The prifoners frees, and breaks their bon& 

away, 
The wretches do not full deliverance gain ; 
Still of the carnal part fome dregs remain ; 
From length of union copious ftains are thrown^ 
AncJ <Joep r and hard the grpfs c;oqcretionV 
grown, 

1. Ergo excercentur pcenis, veterumc[ue ma- 
lon*m 

Supplicia expendunt. Alia? pandunjtor inanes 
Sufpenfts ad Ventos : aliis fub gurgite yaftg 
Jnvedum eluitur fcelus, aut exurijtur ign ju:; 

2. Hence penal fufferings become requiflte, 
well adapted 

To different vices v fome ftretcht i'the winds to* 

be fweetned ; 
Some plang'd Into rapid water? to cleanfe than 

of ordures $ 
or clarified fronr drpfs by fcorchlng flames 

agitations. 



3. Purgation- 1 
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3. Purgation hence by various punifhments 
Grows needful, fuited to the various ftains 
Of vice : fome hang to fweeten in the winds ; 
From fome the gulhing torrents wafli 

Their filth, or the red iron burns their gangrene 
out. 

4. For this they need the painful exercife 
Of fufferings meet for crimes of various dyes. 
Some whirPd in eddies of tempeftuous wind f 
•Some plung'd in torrents, fome in fire refin\L 

1. Quifque fitos patimur manes: exinde per 
amplum 

Mittimur Elylium., et pauci lteta arva tenemns-: 
Donee longa dies, perfe&o temporis orbe 
Corieretam eic^mit labem : purumque reliqitk 
^Etb^r^um ienfum, atque aurai fimpiicis igaeai. 

2. Such as on earth ftrove hard to reflft cor- 
poreal impulfe, 

and workt unwearied In a cort&mt courfe of 

amendment, 
a band not numerous, leaft needing purification, 
He*e4well in elyfium with this pure air to be 

fweetnecL 

Ail 
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All fhall have allotted us our due (hare of difci- 

plining, 
Till thefir concretions be diflolv'd in long pro- 

cefsoftime, 
The fpiritual body be replaced ii> its primitive 

form, 
and fpark caeleftial wholly be from grofs matter 

exempt, 

3. Yet thofe there are, how few alas ! whofe lives 
Religious in the paths of virtue led, 
Have kept them clear from grofs habitual fin 5 
To thefe elyfium's bleffed clime aflign'd 
Serves to evaporate what ftains of guilt 
Frail mortal nature fixes on the beft. 
Our feveral {hare of difcipline awaits 
Us all, till rolling years have worn away 
Each hard concreted fpot, and purg'd the foul 
From every foreign mixture, and reftor'd 
Their quicknefs to the etherial faculties, 

( 4, The virtuous few 'gainft paffion wont ta 

ftrive, 
And hear the voice of confcience whilft alive, * 
Who feweft fpots of ftain from earth have brought, 
And of foul body lead contagion caught 3 

Here 
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Here la Elyfium take their happy feats, 
Whofe cordial air their growing health com- 

pleats. 
Our fuited difcipline we all endure* 
Till time that workt the ailments, works the 

cure. 
Till each concreted fpot be worn away, 
The foul well cleans'd from every duft of clay; 
The fpark ethereal in full freedom rife 
To re-affert its native faculties. 

i. Has omnes, ubi mille rOtam volvere per 1 
annos, 
Lethxum adfluvium Deus evocat agmine magno: 
Scilicet immemores fupera ut convexa revifant* 
Rurfus & incipiant in corpora velle reverti. 

3. Thofe that appear yonder, having each hi* 

century ten time* 
Compleated, driven on by force divine, m 

abundance 
Flock to the forgetful Lethe, to remove Wh& 

averfenefs 
Elle they might have agatnft the return upon 

earth to a new Kfc. 

G 3. Yon 
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3. Yon troop,, a croudod throng,, oV?r who* 
thff y/eaar 
His wheel athoufand times has twirl'd, fome 

Driven dojvn^to di>c»ch'them ixi the torgjd.flooi 
Of Lethe 5 whofe oblivious wave fhall wafljt 
All for«^ to^cfrcleaa-fipia their rerRe^abt>a^€e f 
Then, t}^y; without: reluAance wijli return. 
To fordid earthy ajid*\f*iiyi2gly endure- 
Another journey thi^ ti$ tei&Qf life. 

4< Y°»-c°fn»By 0fiwl|W the-lots wepe caft, 
As o'er their heads a thoufand years had flail 
Tl*e Gp4 driv^dewn kt treopfi 0* Leth^s ibRrr» 
To tfaihffrow armory all- ho? a$K<i^.#aKfci; 
Then ttfwki&ant thpy *eti±to to? cari** . 
And in frefh bodies take a fecond birth. 

Ex Georgia, lib* i*. * ' . ■ 
1/ £i& a£»to JMstrtflfc *friA* ttttfitfa* et 
hauftus 
jKffie?i& <fec#e : 'Ateift tarityug'Ute- pet bflftftrt 
Terrafque, tra&ufque maris ca&ttmpit pro- 
ftiftdttm. 

2. There 
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2., There Jf^who have avexr'd. 5f that Ggl- ^ 
cious infefl; 

The honey bee, that a fpark of the divine fpirit 
*n hlro 

Lies refident, drawn from the vaft ethereal ocean . 

for Gods intelligent fubftance all things pene- 
trating, 

Fills earth and waters, an* heavens fupreme lu- 
cid orbit. 

3. Some hold the bee has drank his draught 
gfstfrer, 

And of the mind divine his portion fliar'd. 
Thro earth, fay they, the Deity pervades,- 
The fpacious feas, mid fpheres immenfb of 
heaven. 

4. Some qtgW U<m tl}C WfiU-klMt polity 
£njj cuf i^ ftnj#uj$ 0/ $$ jnjiiftripu? bee, 
That thefe fmall folk have fipt th f ethereal ftream* 
An4 dsay P fjfflr d jtt^i^ Uqm (^ iniiuj fiiprein^ 
£ fpirit efernal, tjfejr maintain, fttjfflfa 

Per earth, and feas, and h#v_en's ifmtitft end*. 

1. Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omiie 
ferarum, *, 

Quemque fibi tenues nafcentem arceflere vitas. 
Scilicet hue reddi deinde, ac rcfoluta referri 

G % Ossaov 
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Omnia : nee morti effe locum ; fed viva volare 
Sideris in numerum, atque altofuccedcreccelo. 

2. From this, as a fountain, flocks, herds, 
men 5n d all animal kinds, 

Draw their percipient fouls on their flrft breath, 

an<* all here , , 

The body diflolvlng refund them again with the 

laftgafp. 
Thus death has not a place In nature, but high 

in aether 
Th' unperifliing foul mounts up amid the bright 

ftellar armies. 

3. From his pure fubftance flocks, and herds, 
and men 

And all the falvage tribes, each on their birth 

The vivifying fubtile fpark receives, 

That lives, and moves, and a&uates all their 

limbs. 
Thither returns on death abforb'd and mingled 
In the fame heavenly fource whence firft it iflued. 
Thus nothing dies but what once liv'd oh earth 
Lives ftill aloft amid the ftany tioft 
Ranging at large the vaft ethereal (ky. 

".*■* ' * 1' 

4. From 



. 4. From hence dcriv'd defcend* the vital 

flame, 
That a&uates man, and bcafts of every name, 
Thither returns on death, in liquid fky 
Abforb'd. The creature only fcems to die. 
What livM in body, not extin&, nor loflf, 
Mounts ftill alive to the fidereal hoft. 

I dont know how my hexameters might 
fucceed abroad, but within the little circle 
of my private acquaintance they are re- 
garded as curioilties rather than beauties, 
hanging a peg lower than the two other 
tranfiations. Indeed it may be doubted 
whether the Latin meafurc can ever come 
into vogue among us or our neighbours 
the French, for we are all fo ufed to expeft 
harmony from accent and rhime that we 
cannot eafily find it in any other fource. 
Bcfidcs our peculiarities of pronunciation 
are fo various that a man can never work 
his verfes fa exactly as that another fliall 
not make falfe quantities in them by his 
different manner of reading. 

But 
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But thefe aitecliltes do not ftand'much 
in my way, for I am not endeavoring 
to introduce i tiidttin of throwing i]l 
our Englim poetry into tlieXatih 'mea- 
fures : but if a man has a mind to ex- 
ercife his ingenuity that way once <yr 
twice in his life he may find fome ufe in 
the foregoing bbfetvatldte : * tb "Wfcfeh I 
ifcalladd, tfiAt he itiiiftiiot '^M^lfe- 
"gfether ft^n^^ 

regardful of afcceht, 'tor tike falter li- 
berties thah Ae Latin poets hafeddne; 
wherein I muft confefs niyfelf faulty m 
ending a line with 

" from grofs matter exempt." 

*Yet our language will admit of more 
final monofyliables provided they be not 
.accented themfelves, but follow next &ft$r 
an accent : for I think " fo great a regard 
•?• for/' " nicely to form them," " Cin 
" write a receipt well," no inharmonious 
cadences. And I wifh him to lay iflde 
tjiat fchokflic error of " h " being no 

lettey 
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•fattjbt - 9 rfcnow .in fome ,words *e drop 
lifj.as ■'« lwnwi:,.headly," but wherever 
founded .in the tjraoirth it , is is .much el 
letter as any in :*he; alphabet, .aa appears 
by *ur cawftairtly tiling the particle " af ' 
.rather than <c an" rbeforc.it, ,taiakfsiiv!bai 
the iy liable fowmg an ^Jr^is imawdi- 
*aflely followed } by ; an .: accent, • for If : an* 
^ther fy liable intervene, it .te&wnes its for- 
-aiicr, claim \ to ; the i cUgoity 4if a Jotter. i 1 
dtnow mc>ae dther readbnfpr^hisexcep- 

- ttoil 1 than ' -euftom arid the approbation t>f 
mine own car, *both of Which I think 
would guide me to fpqak and write the fal- 
lowing fentence tihus, '"a,!habit of.drink- 
4t ing will bring on an liabitual thirft, 

/Vaud.make jftur.rhpufc;A4#^W o f 
*? drunkards" 

But beffdes mere cuiioflty, alfrtfe efc- 
. ffercife in. the herbic, elegiac,- and lyric 
aneafures might render the idta of quan*. 
tity more familiar to ps, $#d enable u*, 

*9 
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ii read the Latin poets without lofing 
any thing in the harmony of their verfe> 
nor would it be ufelefs irk converfing with 
theclaffical profe writers. As for Pliny 

, the elder, or my good friend in the vehi- 
cular ftate, Aulus Gellius, tls no great 

. matter how we read them fo we under- 
ftand their meaning, for they only aimed 
at informing our understandings or grati- 
fying our curiofity, not at pleafing.our 
car or touching our affeftions ; but the 
orators ai)d hiftorians of the Auguftan age 
Jaid as much ffrefs upon their language 
as their matter, efleeming it a neceflary 
feather to wing the sorrow which would 
jjot pierce without if; 

Tully appean to have been more feli- 
citous than the reft upon that article, he 
has given us rules for the neat flru&ure 
Of the phrafe, the apt compofitton of 
words, and harmonious cadence of the pe- 
riods, and tells us it was by thefe he dretf 

accla- 
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Acclamations from his audience. Perhaps 

■\lte might carry them farther than neceif* 

fcry,' but when we take an author in 

-hand, it is our bufinefs to enter into aty 

his fpirit and all his views, and then we 

may ufe our moderation in ftriving to 

Imitate him fo far only as we fhall find 

expedient, and without a ready idea of 

"quantity it will not be ppflible to obfervc 

how Tully applies his own rules, nor 

what efFe& they take upon the ear, 

.* Nor would it do any hurt to our own 
language if we were to pay a due fhare of 
regard to thofe rules : fome attention to 
quantity and accent would help to polilh 
our compofitions and throw them into 
teal periods ; for tis not every long firing; 
of words lying between one full flop and 
another that deferves that name. Cic^rp 
in one of his treatifes on rhetoric furnifhes 
us with famples of periods confifting of 
few words, which are made periods by a 

certain 
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certain rhetorical meafure, corresponding 
in all its* parts like the feveral airs of 4' 
tune, and lying half way between the 
mufic of poetry and the«plain language of 
family difcourfe. 

• If we could attain this degree of harmo- 
ny it would add more to the dignity of our 
fiiie than any rumbling pomp of words, 
jpeculiar terms of fcience, or exotics ex- 
ported from Greece and Rome. Not but 
that I own myfelf fond of accumulating 
jpolyfyllables where they can be intro- 
duced naturally and without appearing 
to be hunted for, becaufe our 'language 
dTuffers for want of having more of Iheim 
<amongft us, and we diminiih the number 
-^dailybyour unlucky propenfity 40 ab- 
breviation. 

The following of vowel after vowel fis 

• counted diftateful, wherefore we change 

the particle "a" into " an," and Lwifl* 

we 
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IfftStd of " My" upon the like bccafions* 
alia if we Would agrte to turn € * rib " itffo 
« e ft6he" it would Ho us no harm. An 
'6v*r-ftrupuloufnefs upon fliis head might 
ft&j&t'us to' great incohvttiiences, per- 
haps it were enough to avoid -a'frfcquent 
iiieceffion of fimilar vowels, . but then to 
know /which are fuch, we muft confider 
their found in the mouth rather than 
.their look upon paper; by this trial ycu 
..will find " no oaths," " the ear," €t mv 
•-eye," to be fimilar, but "no oxen," 
." the egg," " my ink " not fo. 

^he hafth cdHiflon of eonfon&tfts, Mil 
-fctt^otted k'cc&its it another rock of tfflfetofce 
"K) : be 'guarded agfriflft, efpeciaHy as* the 
*datfger'ts 'ehicrtifed by the hiultttilde of 
ittoifofyllables in'oiir language, by many 
of ohr words being Accented at the end, 
; its' €i regard, command, difplace," and by 
'jrfur humour of abbreviating before-men- 
tioned 
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tioned, which often jams a number of 
confdnants into one rugged clump, and, 
draws the accents into contad, as ap- 
pears in " ftretcht canvas/' " he has broke 
flicks *" which difibnance might be efcap- 
*ed if we would fay * c ftretched canvas/* 
u he has broken flicks." • , 

The fweeteft cadence feems to be that 
of the da&yle and fpondee, but this being 
pre-occupied by the poets could not find 
admittance into plain profe : yet the ca- 
dences principally recommended by Cice- 
ro vary from it only by the fubtra&ion or 
addition of one fhort fy liable juft to fpoil 
the daftyle. Thus the old word " indu- 
" perator " might end a line of Ennius, 
and « ' imperator " would fetisfy Cicero at 
the end of a period j u effe videtur " may : : 
come in properly to clofe, a verfe, anji 
"effe videatur " was his favourite clpfe j 
infomuch that Rollin tells us a multitude > 
■■■;.*•;.. - ' r i .-... o£ 
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of paffagcs may be colle&ed from his 
works terminating with thofe two words* 

But Englilh hexameters being never 
likely to become familiar in our ears, we 
need not fcruple to conclude with a di- * 
re& daftyle and fpondee, fo that my faul- 
ty clofe " from grofs matter exempt " 
might be defenfible in profe j unlels from 
the tranfpoiition of the words, which 
would run more naturally " exempt from 
° grofs matter;" but I think the follow- 
ing hexameter would not found unpc* 
riodic, 

<€ Frailties from which no man 6a earth is 
totally exempt $" 
and the better perhaps for the accent fall- 
ing upon the laft fyllable, for the art of 
periodic meafurc confifts, I apprehend, in 
approaching as near as poffible* without 
falling into 4ire& verfe or any thing car-, 
rying the air of a fcrap of poetry ; there- 
fore rhime is mod carefully to be avoided 
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i>j oijf l&njuagg, pecaufa th^t is, thft 
ftfongei* fcatuse ip r our var^pfiatwiu 

A maa would fee highly cenfured who 
ftould 1 begin a tetter upoH the fiibje& of 
aftronoiny thus, '•'■ Sir, you mud not im- 
•* puts it- to m<* aa # a crime that I have 
" cfclay'd your orders fo long a time for 
* J have been too* deeply i'mmerfed m 
P bricks and lime to contemplate that 
" ethereal fubtiixie where I know you fo 
** frequently climb i but now f feel n*y 
•' thoughts mow at leifure, they rile 
•• fpontaneoufly with great pleafure to 
** that glorious flaming treafure where all 
" is difpofed in number, weight and 
" meafure." 

A number of iambi Hkewife funning 

on in a train without any da&yle or aa*- 

poeft between, or tranfpofition of word? 

out o\ their natural order, will give your 

phrafc the countenance oi \>o<tVq* ^ut 
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sLrerfe may* be brought to lay afide its 
offenfive glare with a very little alteration: 
if a doubt t^efeilluftrationsfeem to clear " 
is downright poetry, add one little fy lia- 
ble aud it becomes admirtiblc amoflg the 
fbber profaic numbers, " a doubt thefc 
•• illuftrations may £em to clear/' 

But a few lines of poetical meafure do 
no harm* provided they are fo interming- 
led ajcnoqg the profe as that a current 
reader, who does not fiand ftiU to look, 
lor them, fhall not perceive them ; and I 
believe fuch might be extracted from 
mod of our profe compofitions. RoUin 
Jias found a line and a half in Livy, 

<c Hate ttbi difta dedit, ftringit gladium ; cu- 
neoque 

" Fafto, per medios ruit hoftes — — -." 
when writing my chapter on underftand* 
ing and imagination I found fomething 
particularly tpuch my fancy, in one place 
of the &r& Je&ion •, I y/q\\&w:& ^v *m. 
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caufe, as perceiving nothing extraordi- 
nary either in the thoughts or di&ion, till 
at length I difcovered that the paffitge 
ended with a true hexameter in my own 
manner of reading, which inclines me 
to drop the confonants rather than the 
vowels, # 

4< They couM ha' done I'the rapidity of their 
natural courfe." 
and I have fince difcovered two verfes in 
the firft fedtton of Freewill, one a hexa- 
meter, not indeed mightily wejl turned, 
the other an Englifh iambic $ 

"Sa — 

" - ges to beh5ld the wonder* of the vehicular 
" ftate." 

** And boundlcfs glories of the mundane Soul." 

But tho verfes may be pardonable in . 
profe when purely accidental they ought 
never to be introduced on purpofc, fo* 
they willl betray themfelves to the reader 
and be di/guftful. Yet that there is a 
certain zneafure to be dbfeivtA, v\o\ cm* 
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fitting in a precife number of fcef f fee'mi 
agreed by all who have touched on the 
fubjeft. Therefore I would not exhort a 
man to be continually fcanning feet and 
quantities in his profe compofitiota, nor 
need he even in his poetry after a compe- 
tent praflice, for hfs ear will guide him 
fufficiently in both, but then he muft 
have brought his ear by the exercife of 
rules into a train of judging right : as 
when we go to the dancing matter for an 
eafy motion of our limbs we take pains to 
imitate his affectations, yet without in* 
tending to pra&ife them afterwards in 
common converfe* For furely there is a 
medium between, the mince of a dancing 
matter and the flouch of a clown, and 
this conftitutes the graceful carriage and 
cafy motions of a gentleman ; it requires 
pains and induftry to raife us from the 
•flouch, but the recoil of nature will bring 
us down from the mince mxtaroi *s*j 
trouble. 
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A little fcxercife in poetry and variety 
of meafures may be called learning to 
dance in language, and will enable us 
When we come out of the mufes dancing 
fchool to Aide readily into the graceful 
harmony and eafy flow of vowels in cora- 
pofitlon. Variety is what principally di-» 
ftinguifhes a period from a verfe ; Cicera 
himfelf would have fcrupled to end always 
with his two favourite cadences. There- 
fore the monotony of our iambic rhime 
where almoft every line is an entire fen* 
tence conftru&ed upon the fame fcale, 
tho the fwceteft meafure for a copy of 
verfes, grows tirefome in a long work. I 
have read three or four pages in Pope's 
Homer with great delight, but always 
found my felf cloyed before I could get to 
the end of a book 5 for tho I love a bit or 
two of fweetmeats as well as moft folks, I 
Ihould think it a grievous punifhment to 
have nothing elfe to dine upon. 

Some 
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Some perfons indeed acquire a fhlooth* 
neft and roundnefs of expreffion merely 
by correfponding or converting with good 
company, and get the knack of turnings 
periods without knowing it, but this is an 
advantage that does not fall to every 
body's lot, and they can only fupply it 
by proper attention to rules. It is admit- 
ted that example is more prevalent than 
precept, yet where the former is not to 
be had we may fcrve our purpofe well 
enough with the latter with a little more 
trouble ; both united together are mofl: 
defirable, for precept will help us to pro- 
fit better and quicker by example. 

Some apprehend that a regard to Ian* 
guage will draw them off from attending 
to their matter: if this be the cafe it 
muft happen thro their own negligence * 
for I would have them prepare their mat- 
ter firft, and afterwards proceed to turn 
and polifhit, until they have gradually 

H 2 *\Sft&^ 1 
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attained a readinefs of doing both together 
Undoubtedly fertfe is more deserving our . 
attention than found, yet the latter may 
claim a confiderable lhare for fake of the 
former, both as giving an additional 
weight to it in the ear, and aiding the 
bifth of it in the mind. For there is fo 
intimate a connexion between language 
and ideas, and we fo commonly ufe our- 
felves to think in words, that a habit of 
fmooth and flowing utterance muft give a 
quicker and fmoother current to our me* 
ditations. 

It has been commonly held that a clear 
conception produces clear expreffion ; 
but I queftion much whether this will al- 
ways hold good ; I have found it other- 
wife in my own experience, particularly 
on the fubjeft of Freewill, whereon tho I 
feem to myfelf to be perfectly clear, I 
could never yet explain mine ideas to an- 
other. And among the country fellow . 

whem 
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whom I have had under examination, 
clearnefs of expreffion is much fcarcer 
than that of knowledge ; they know their 
own ftory to a tittle, and the fields they 
daily work in, yet it is fometimes an 
four's work to get the right ft ate of the 
cafe out of them, or an exaft fcite of the 
grounds. 

Perhaps it may be truer that clearnefs 
of expreffion become habitual will pro- 
duce fimilar clearnefs in our conception, 
fo that tho the ftudy of language does not 
cncreafe our knowledge, we fmooth the 
road thereby towards making farther im- 
provements. 

Then with refpeft to its effe£t upon the 
hearer, this feems to be too much difrc- 
garded by your eafy writers, that is, fuch 
as aim only at what any body can eafily 
write : the ufe of fpeech, fay they, is 
pniy to exprefs our thoughts, why then 
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seed we trouble ourfelves about the 
choice and ftrufture of words while we 
can find fuch as contain our meaning? 
But this is a furly and churliih way of 
talking, (hewing a conteriipt of mankind, 
folicitou* only to fave trouble to them^ 
felves, not caring how much they put 
other people to * for tho they may find it 
cafier to fpit out their thoughts in any 
rugged manner that firft prefents itfelf, 
certainly a decent and harmonious lan- 
guage will make them more eafily com- 
prehended by the hearer ; without this 
they will carry the myfterioufnefs of an 
oracle, coiling more pains to interpret thai) 
they have a right to expert from him. 

It may be alledged againft me that I 
do not pra£ttfe mine own do&rine, but I 
am no mailer of the art, nor is it an un- 
common thing for people to give better 
advice than they can follow. I flatter 
myfelf that feme periodic paflagts may 

be 
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be found in my performances, for I flaryi 
upon the watch to catch them whenever 
fuggefted by the mufe, yet without ever 
going out of my way to hunt after them, 
as efteemmg fubftanc^ preferable to-found ; 
and fometimes having hit upon a period 
if fomething farther occurs material, I 
tag it on in a tail 

u Which like a wounded fnake drag§ it3 flow 
" length along." 

I ihould proceed next to antithefes, 
fimilar beginnings, fimilar clofes, repeti- 
tions, contrails, aqd all that Tnlly calls 
figures of language, in contradiftinftion to 
figures of thought, but this is too much 
for me to undertake, finee being difablei 
from confulting my books and reduced to 
depend altogether op the (tares deposited 
in my memory* I repiefliber lie afferts that 
thefe figures alone will harmonize the.ftile 
without ai^ of feet or meafures; antithefis 
&cms the principal, as being the moft 

firiking 
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firiking, and therefore the moft beautiful 
when fparingly ufed, for if repeated often 
it naufeates prefently. I have been almoft 
fick with reading the funeral orations of 
Flechier, for they prefent you with no^ 
thing but a continued firing of antithefes, 
each of them charming in itfelf, but they 
overpower you with numbers. 

Some exprefs an utter contempt qf all 
figures, becaufe a florid ftile, fay they, 
fo covers what fubftance may lie beneath 
that one cannot reach it thro the glare of 
ornament. I am ready to allow the mif- 
chievoufnefs of high colours and glaring 
onjampnts,.but prefume a florid ftile it 
not that abounding radft with figures* 
but where they are all of: the fame fort, 
which then will force themfclves upon the 
notice and engrofs it from every thing 
elfe. 

He 
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He that is expert in all kinds can work 
multitudes of them in great varieties into 
his texture imperceptibly : the reader 
feels fomething pleafe him, and does not 
know from what particular fource; he 
thinks it arifes from the matter, which 
therefore he purfues with keener appe- 
tite and greater profit ; like the fait mix- 
ed in our bread, which we do not tafte 
but makes it go down and nourifh the 
better. The higheft perfe&ion of art 
lies in concealing your art. 

Uses of retormed Alphabet. 

Some perhaps will charge me with wan- 
dering from my fubjeft by entering into ' 
the confideration of verfe$, periods and 
meafures at all, but they may pleafe to 
reflect that paragraphs are compofed of 
fentences, fentences of words, and word* 
of letters, fo that the largeft textures of 
language are but ijiore compounded vocal 

founds 
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founds, and I am not out of my road 
whilft fecking what might give them a 
more harmonious flow. 

. My having travelled thus far may (bow 
that tho I feemed to fet out in the .land of 
Trifles, it was not upon a jaunt of mere 
amufement, but conducts to what might 
prove of fome ufe to fuch as are defirous 
..'.of improving their language, and not 
' Satisfied with barely discharging their 
thoughts from their own mouths, wilh 
to convey them fafely into the mind of 
another ; but this cannot be done, or not 
fo completely done, without a familiarity 
with quantities and meafures. 

An Englifluuan's acquaintance lies fole* 
ly among accents and rhimes, the latter 
whereof he cannot employ in profe ; he 
does not know when a vowel is long or 
fhprt, whether he pronounces " a " or 
V e, ,f ?*o" or "au, ,f nor diftinguifhes 
* $ eu ;f from " v" nor fometimes fee the 

difference 
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difference between vowel and* confonant 
unlefs you fpell it for him " ewe " or 
" you ;" he is ready to fwear the firft 
fyllable of " uncle" is formed of the two 
founds " eu " and " n" but if he hears 
you fpeak it " euncle" he will be feveffc- 
fy merry upon you, yet you may fay 
** ungcl" without offence, fo you do not 
write it in that manner, he will think 
you employed juft the fame letters as he.. .:' 
docs himfelf. All this muft be imputed 
to that eonfufednefs and uncertainty in 
the eonne&ion between founds and cha- 
racters taught us with the firft rudiments of 
our language by the fchool-miftrefs, and 
tifter-wards confirmed by the fchool-mafter, 
To that our vowels change their nature 
according as they come after or before a 
confonant, and the fyllables change again 
in all arbitrary variations upon their junc-r 
lion into words; nay fometimes when 
turned into words, for you are not 
(taught to fpeak the particle " to " in the 

A 
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fame manner as you were taught to fpell 
the fy liable " to " in your horn-book. 

There is no appearance that the ancients 
ever gave different powers to their vowels, 
therefore they could at any time exprefs 
their provincial, or faulty pronunciations 
only by the change of a vowel, as in 
"quom" for " quum," "vofter" for " veC 
.ter," " aurai " for " aurae j" whereas we can 
mark peculiarities that way fometimes, 
but not always ; I can tell that " oats " 
are called " wuts " by the farmers in my 
neighbourhood by writing, but cannot 
tell how they pronounce the verb " draw " 
unlefs by word of mouth. I can explain 
how the ladies fpeak " none " by writing 
it " nun," but I cannot defcribe by writ- 
ing in what manner I fpeak it myfelf, be- 
caufe if I leave out the " e " you will 
change my " o " into quite another 
voweU And probably the Romans taught 
their children to repeat the vowels both 

long 
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long and Ihort on their firft learning to 
name them, whence they became fo ready 
at difcerning meafures that the whole pit 
and galleries would raifi? an outcry upon 
hearing a fingle falfe quantity come from 
the ftage, tho to us there appears fuah an 
irregularity in the iambics of Terence 
that our learned men confefs they cannot 
reduce them to any certain ftandard. 

Befides how would the babes of Greece 
be made to diftinguifh • Y* from '%*' or 
€ V from "*>," or to fpeli " r e> t», to, to," 
if taught like ours to name all their vow- 
els long, 

- In our own language I believe our an- 
ceftors endeavoured to write as they talk- 
ed, as may be gathered from old manu- 
fcripts varying fucceffively in every age, 
and fometimes different perfons ufed dif- 
ferent ways i(i the fame age; but fince 
rieading has become more general we fcru- 
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pie to depart a tittle from that, to efcape 
the fhame'of being counted illiterate. 
So far as this brings us all into uniformity 
by following a general ftandard it is very 
well, but why the ftandard of writing 
fhould not follow the general ftandard of 
fpeaking I fee no reafon, unlefs where it 
may chance to bring us back to the better 
found, aa in •* dragged" rather than "drag- 
g'd," " burftcn " rather than " burft." 

But why need we to perfift obftinately 
to write in a manner that nobody fpeaks 
and yet does not make our diftion more 
fonorous? To inftance in the word 
" apron," ladiei and gentlemen, cham- 
bermaids and footmen all unanimoufly 
call it " apern 5" you cannot plead anti- 
quity here for in Cranmer's edition of the 
Bible you will find mention of Adam's 
fewing fig-leaves to make "aperns ;" nor 
will the old pretence to etymology avail 
you, for you remove Vt fax\\v« itovcv 
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its primitive fource the French word, 
" epargne," which denotes fbmething to 
fpare, or fave the petticoats from dirt* 

Thus all things confidered I cannot but 
think it would have been better if child* 
dren had been taught their fpeliing by 
the horn-book corrected in the manner 
I have recommended in the former part 
of this little differtation ; their progreft 
would have been eafier and confequently 
quicker, for being once perfe&ed in con- 
necting their fimple founds with fingle 
chara&ers, they would have fallen pre- 
fently into the comprehenfion of their ■ 
united force when formed into com- 
pounds, without the additional talk of 
learning their changes in fyllables, and 
the farther changes of fyllables in words, 
and being puzzled with characters that 
are utterly fuperfluous, as in " high, 
** taught, phlegm, folemn," ot do not 
perform the office of \ettet% \>njX tetx<^ 
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only as marks to dire& the force of other 
letters, as in " made, hear, wear, half." 

They would be able to read any word 
they had never feen before upon being in- 
formed of . the accent, and confequently 
when advanced in learning would find no 
difficulty in reading their Latin, and enter 
readily into the ideas of meafure and 
harmony. Add farther that the feveral 
country pronounciations might be drawn 
together under one common ftandard, by 
learning the fame fpelling book compofed 
of unflu&uatingcharatfers, and the fame 
vocabularies properly accented and with 
tittles to point out the long vowels. There 
would be fewer erro:s in orthography 
among the lower fort, ior their ear would 
guide their hand, fo that they would never 
write wrong unlefs they fpoke wrong, and 
we ihquld not be perplexed fo frequently 
in examining, the accompts of our fervants 
and petty tradefmen, and when they mif- 
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icall any thing it 'might be eorre&ed once 
for all by making them write it down; 
we may prefume no fuch inconveniences 
happened among the Rortians, for elfe we 
might have expe&ed to fee fome notice 
taken of them ift'ftkutus/ as there is now 
arid then in our plays and fatces. 

Now a defire to have our new method 
introduced at once, jvould carry the air 
of a romantic wifh rather than a ferious 
propofal, nor am I unappfifed of the diffi- 
culties and confufion it muft involve us in. 
Were &U Schoolm'afters from hencefor- 
ward to proceed upon my alphabet, the 
upper claffes muft all go down again to 
the bottom and begin afrefli to learn thfeir 
mother tongue, or elfe there could be 
little intercourfe between them and the 
new-comers for • want of being able to 
read their books, and both would triumph 
over one another for their oddities and 
barbarifois. As they, grew up we muft 

I \s3S^ 
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have *e«r editions of all our boofcs* foe 
they would not know what tp make of any 
now e*m*tj. the they might difcourfe 
well enough with %h&> reft of the world 
they could not hpld an eptftotary corner 
(pondence, Ipecaufe neitfjejr fide ivould uo* 
derftand a word of *H he law \vpqa Ihcr 
paper before him. 

, But all fudden revolutions as w^ll iij 
literature as in church and ftate* are ac-f 
companicd with fpm$ mifchiefs, where-* 
fore it is better tq proceed gradually: and 
adminifter the remedies in proportion aj 
the patient can bear them. I obferve 
fomc amendments daily made in our or-n 
thography tending to bring it nearer to- 
wards a real orthography from an anomo-* 
.graphy that it was before., " Surgeon* 
V rhiqie, folemnize" ajre-as currently re^ 
f eived among us now, as ever *' Chirur-t 
^ geon, rhythm, folempntes" were for* 
incrlyj fuch alterations introduced ipar* 
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tagly io not hinder the reader's tp&A, ht 
the context explains them in a twinkle i 
hooks of general trfe will have hew edi- 
tions wherein they will conform to the foe* 
ceffive changes, not will this rehder old! 
author* unintelligible, for We can flill 
make a fhift to read Chancer notwith- 
standing the remotenefs of his fpefling 
from our own * it mufll tickle our vanity 
try fee; how ftupidly profufe our forefathers 
were of their ink, and how much cleverer 
we can manage ourfelves, for why fbould 
they give themfelves double trouble in 
writing u high" when " hi" will do as 
well? 

Our young gentlemen are commonly 
fond enough -of introducing novelties, 
fearce any but has fome little peculiarity 
in his orthography $ if it is too early to 
produce a work, he may ftill produce a 
word, and this gives no finall felf-fatisfac* 
tion as exhibiting marks of an enterprise 
It va^ 
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ing genius $• might it nd then anflfcer his' 
purppfe better ]i his noVdties weretfuch as , 
Could have good and fubftantial reaforis to 
fuppo#. them and enable him to ftcm the 
torrent *of cuftom* -llnlefs perhaps he 
thmkfc it a derogation from EnglHh liberty 
to avail hiinfelf 0j& rfcafons at all, for fine? 
thq^ihbiiabledgsftruie that volitiQn being* 
influenced by mptivej infers a fatality, one 
caii ;never manifeft frne's freedom fo clearly 
as by afling whimfidally.and doing things 
for which no man alive can guefs the 
motive* 

But I hope there are many who think 
it no impeachment of their free-will to 
regulate their meafures by difcretiori and 
judgement, fuch will take it kindly that I 
have pointed out a method of innovation, 
or rather of reformation, and fuggefted 
topics whereby they, may hold a good ar- 
gument in behalf of them, and upon the 

affiftance 
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affiftance of fuch I found my principal 
cxpedations of fuccefs. 

If they (hall honour me with their alli- 
ance, I recommend tp them in the firft 
pl»ce to ipake themfelves familiarly ac- 
quainted with what I call my horn-book, 
five minutes beftowed upon it every d*y 
for a fortnight running will ferve them 
better than feventy minutes at a fitting, 
for in cafes of this fort where expertnefs 
is needful rather than fciexjce, repetition 
Vili do the wc#k eafily that clofe applica- 
tion could not effeft with labour: and 
when .becoine perfect matters herein, fo 
that they can fpeak the vowels long and 
ihort, either fingle or with a confopajpt 
currently, they may then ufe their /kill in 
what manner and to what extent they 
judge convenient or pra&icable. 

If they ihall find occafion to tak$ the 

tittle from w i " in order to employ it fq.r 

I 3 diftin- 
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dlftlngutfhing long vowels from fhort* and 
Should find the " i" confounded thereby 
with another " i " or M u " lying clofe 
to it, they need only place their tittle as a 
mark of reparation between the two letters . 
I fhall produce a Latin example becaufe I 
cannot frame one fo fully to my purpofe 
in Englifli, " Prig filris dn fuqt pro- 
*' pitr i ncque ulli citrus aut propinqurus 
«« adfunt." Where you fee the " urn " 
in " propinquius M might be taken for 

* iuu, M or " Uui, " or^ uui" withou* 
fome fuch expedient; bur thefe infercof- 
tal dots are wanting only in manufctfpt, 
for the Printers do not tye the letters to- 
gether with with the hair ftrokes of join- 
hand. 

* One remark I will add more, that Tinge 
I have rejeAed the ufe of " favor and 
* 4 humor" as not anfwering the manner 
in which thofe words are almoft univer- 
fally fpoken, and fince the founds of (hort 
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V C** and " ur" when not accented are 
fo near that you muft.Iiftcn with both ears 
to diftinguifh them apart, it might be 
better to write " faver, humer" than 
" fevur, humur" #hich I own myfelf 
have not a pretty afpeft upon paper. 

For Correcting vicious Pronoun- 
ciation. 

But whatever fuccefs with the generality 
may attend my abettors, (for furely I ftand 
jas good a chance of having fome as Rofy- 
rrucius, Berkeley, our modern Pyrrho- 
nians and other fcheraers) a ready know- 
ledge of the corrected alphabet might 
*vail to feveral purpofes tho in the hands 
*>nly of a few. They might defcribe thfe 
variations in different counties, the Suf- 
folk man's " <Ui" far " dc" and " niri b> 
•** go" for ■" n*i it gfc| M the Yorkfhife 
Alan's " J**" for * iu" and " faudjer" for 
** fodjer;"'the Lancafhire u hue** fbr 
•« buc. M the Devonihire " t^cs edftAd" 
J .4 fo r 
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for "mud drried,"' that is, " duft;" the C 
Surry " dra" for " 4rau- 9 " the Oxford 
fi yUrtuu," for " Meruit the fchoolboy's 
*' fcmidjd" for €i cnroded •" and thus they 
might improve their pronunciation at a 
diftance.by correfponding with one ano- 
ther, for your friend would read yopr 
letter in juftthe fame founds as you would 
have delivered the contents by word of 
mouth, whereas now it is poffible that two 
perfons in very diftant parts might corrp- 
fpond together currently and yet when 
they met might not be able to underiland 
each other in difcourfe f 

We have experience of the like in the 
Roman claffic authors, which are extant 
in all the nations of Europe, and all nations 
on opening them think they have the fame 

4hing before their eyes, yet if they were 
feverally to hear them read by one another 
they would hardly ynderftand a word of 
them, for " natio, Cicero" are by the 

Italians called " ftwtfto, Tfoxfoto," ^ 
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the Freneh " n«</fio, Sifero" and by us 
cc nefiio, Sifcro 5 moft probably wrong by 
all three, for "that they ought to be read 
44 n<wVo 9 Cicero," according to the pow- 
ers of thofe letters in the reformed alpha- 
bet. 

- Now if Foreigners could be brought 
ipto the idea of annexing always the fame 
founds to the fame chara&ers, and ob- 
serving quantity in the pronounciation of 
tjidr vowels, it might tend to fhorten dis- 
putes j diffcrtations on thofe matters and 
upon language, harmony, poetical and 
periodic meafures might become mutu- 
ally hiQre intelligible and more profitable* 
,jhe .united labours of learned men might 
afcertain the true powers of the Roman 
Otters and poffibly bring us all to join in 
the fame way of reading our Latin. 



VIattow** 
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methop of introducing reformed 
Alphabet* 

As I have already declared againft all 
fudden and violent changes, if the matter 
be judged important enough to attempt 
an* alteration by gentle fteps, they may 
be tried by providing vocabularies ranged 
'in columns of words, in the Yulgaf ano- 
malous, and the fteady confident fpelling, 
ib that every word in each character may 
fland fide by fide over againft one another, 
as 

**bair, hcY. therefore, Serfdr. 
keep, cip. fortitude, favrtitiui. 
tnany, mem. philofophy, filoc/fofj. 
flunking, figcig. complication, c«/mphcefi</n.* 

Any perfon who feould take a fancy to 

fcring himfelf acquainted with our new 

method by thefe aids, might adopt fo 

#nuch of it into fuch words, or parts of 

words of his common wr\tmg^\\fcfoarcvl 
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gave no ftoppage to his pen, nor retard- 
ed the fpeed of others in reading them. 
Suppofc he began with the little particles 
<**o, tuj" "be, bi ; " "for, fm" "from, 
?* hou/m i 9 or *' fome, turn ;" " come, cvm j ,§ 
*r the cc termifcafu/n, flyn." When thefe are 
familiar, he may proceed to a frefli adop- 
tion from . time to time until the whole 
dais is completed* 

Patience and affiduity will effea a thing 
eafijy that could not be done at onfcS 
without immenfe labour, I can fet dowa 
a word gr two in my own way currently 
enough, but while at work upon the long 
fpecimen herein before exhibited, I found 
it require conftant ciofe attention and fub«* 
je<a me to a continual hazard of blunders. 
I fhould not have thought it worth inferr- 
ing for very few are likely to have path* 
ence to read it thro, unlefs as it mighj; 
ferve for a vocabulary pf fpch words as 
happen to be there contata&di 
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• The: fame purpofe might he advanced 
in di&ionaries, if the compilers of them 
would follow the example of Lyttleton, 
who accompanies his Latin words with 
" Greek of the fame fignification enclofed 
in a parenthefis, fo they might after every 
Englifh word fpelt the common way paren* 
thefize the fame again in the other charac- 
ters. By this method our language would 
be transmitted down entire to future ge- 
nerations. New dictionaries, or new edi- 
tions of di&ionaries are produced every 
twenty years, and in them fuch among 
pofterity as fliall think it worth their 
while to examine, may fee exa&ly how 
their ariceftors fpoke as well as wrote in 
every fucceffive twenty years*, whereas 
in our prefent manner of djfguifing pup 
language upon paper it would be impoflir 
ble to conjecture how we found our 
words: unlefs we fuppofe they will ad- 
here inviolably to our pronounciation, 
.which is anbypothefis not to be admitted 
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K we dcfire they fhould, it is incumbent- 
upon us to leave it vifible upon record, of 
elfe they may deviate from us • without* 
knowing. 

Useful for teaching Blench and 
English* 

Should it be deemed of no concern to 
pofterity to know exactly our manner of 
founding our words, for no doubt they will 
find fome way of expreffing themfelves to 
,one another, by what founds or what cha- 
racters it is no matter, yet we fhall find it 
ufeful to know it ourfelves for learning' 
and teaching foreign languages. There 
are many fyllables of French and Englifli 
dorrefponding in found tho written dif- 
ferently, but we cannot find them for' 
Yrant of knowing the powers of our letten. 
If an Englishman could be perfuaded to 
read " Ollom ode dep orry " or " E ncm 
*• on au dee re-eng" a Frenchman would 
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*aKeliim for a brother " Monficiif " an<£ 
think he faid " A la mode de Paris " or 
" 11 ne m'en a dit Tien.? 

My countrymen will fee why I write 
M au dee " for " a dit," becaufe they have 
been told that " a"** is alway called tC au " 
and " i, e " in the French, but they will 
wonder- to fee me exprefs "a la" by 
"olio," which they are. ready to fwear: 
has neither an " a " nor an " au " belong- 
ing to it, nor any other vowel befides 
•' o," but if upon trying the experiment 
they fliould find the Frenchman under-, 
jftand them, they might then be con- 
vinced they fhould take a falfe oath, and 
could not fpeakafhort "o" without a 
confonant following it, nor then without 
changing it into another letter. 

m ln like manner you might make &. 
Frenchman read Englifli by writing " Ev- 
*' rib adiz .biaiofs is no badi/ biznefs," 

we 
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*e fliall uoderftand him faying " Every- 
*'. body's bufinefe is nobody's bufinds : ,# 
but then you muft firft have fet him right 
in the quantities and that they are all 
ikort except "no," or elfe he will be apt 
to turn u \z " into " safe/* and fo of thcj 

TtfU 

* * . * * 

Foreigners in general feem fonder of ' 
long-vowels than we, tis chiefly this way 
they difguife our language* particularly* 
in the word 4t fervice" where they found 
aH theif letters &g .we do, only by length- 
ening the vowels they draw it o«t into 
** fare-veece." We charge them falfely > 
frere with changing our tetters, for we* 
change them ourfelres without knowing 
it in changing our quantities, therefore f 
could not write a long " fer " nor a toag 
*' vis " without fubflituting an " a" in the 
room of "e" and "ee" for "i," an* 
following the aukward cuftoni of tacking ' 
on an "e" behind, not to ftand there as * 



a letter, but to afcertain the quantity of 
the pteoeding vowels. 

For there is a nearer affinity than Is 
commonly imagined between the French 
vowels and our own, when coining be- 
fore a confonant and confequently (hojrU : 
"ab" alone is peculiar to ourfelves, 
"eb" and " ib " are juft the* feme as 
theirs, "ob" anfwers to their ",ab." . 
" Ub 4 " altho their own/* c "feminine be*: 
fore " b" mufi feem aukward, to them a* 
being never ufed to fiixiit begiu a fylla* ; 
ble ; yet I think they * might familiarize . 
themfelves to it from feme of their own 
words by transferring a letter, .as Boy er 
dpes when he teaches us to pronounce 
" parie rarabe ;" I humbly conceive the 
article " le " has an " t " feminine, in it, 
for if It were an " e " open there would 
ht po difference between " le Roi " and 
"les.Roisi" if then they would repeat. 
'* le bon Gargon," and obferving care-; 



fully what founds they ufe, would aflbrt 
them thus " leb on Gargon," they #ould 
find the fyllable •' leb " exa&ly anfwering 
tlie Englifld "lub," then dropping the 
u 1 " they might foon perfeft themfeft es 
in u ub " and from thence pafs on to <f uc, 
* ltd, Uf " arid fa forth. 

By the like expedient aft Englifhrrfcn 
on dividing "miffy*' into "tru-fty" 
might extfaft the " tte ** of " ventre {* 
Or if I am Wiong in u le M the experiment 
rtiay be tried irf *hofc adVerbs which are 
formed by the addition of "ment" to 
toords ending with dn u e " feminine, as 
•* pleinement, gravement," from the mid- 
dle of which the French may pick out 
" nem, vem," and the Eriglifli upon hav- 
ing them written Cf plainummong, grau- 
tummong" might cutoff the ^fflong" 
and leave • the " plamu, gravu " and fa 
both become pofleffed in full fcizin of the 
French "e" feminine,* ami the Englilh 
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fhort " u " which I Jiavc chsfra&priaed 
by"< / 

When our vowels turn the corner, to 
jtkulk behind the confonant, we make 
them turn their coats 109, and affume quite 
another form ; " a " isnow no longer our 
own peculiar as it was in " ab, " for " ba " 
takes the likenefs of^Mqitfieur "be/ 
"be" has exa&tythc voice pf ^-Fr§i^h 
"bis" "bi" rjefenil?Ics nothing upon 
.. earth, and. indeed ^i".:is<not any. vowel 
at all, but .ought rather jto * he djtffed 
ampng the dipthongs; " o'\fliow$hirn- 
iqlf the* inoft. judicious pf thefive^ibr his 
turning is streal converfion^from wrong 
to right, and/ is a repentance not to <be 
repented ol* iox - c bo " keeps his -tenour 
wherever. he goes and will fero equally 
to frighten a goofe throughout all nations 
of Europe 3 only the French imkefome 
attempts to corrupt his purity by thruft- 
ing an impertinent " u " upon htm, for 
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**hfey ffceik " boH Gargbn '* much as they. 

would if they fa w it" written €€ boun Gar- 

§oun " but lift of til- comes <€ u" to 

-bring up the Tear;' hisdhange from u tib° 

<io M bu^aii neither be (felled an amend- 

* rtcnt nor a depravation , bocaufe there are 

Iwxrfctters exprefled.by one and the fattie 

49iara&er, -frit anfwers' to the Frendi . 

"bou/'unlds'Wheri foftie erf 'us iffeffto 
ftbake it a dipthdng by calling it " bftwl* 

'/;' And Here* it- is fomewhat ridiculous td 
^obfcrve tiie*fafcination of flght upon our 
*an; we reckon " i" among our vowels; 
and muft have paffed fome years in the 
jffrorld and maintained fome arguments 
upon the fubje& before we can be con- 
vinced of its being a dipthong; the 
.French are ttwe horteft lipata this*articte, 
*fcr* they allow their € * i" to be filth ■ in 
-#- vinj fin, deiftfo, '* ytt they ' (ftrfy the 
r*iattcrtoo fttfirt dHfling <*im" wWh their 
-^Kpthongtf, attho it has cSrtaftfy as fimple 
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a found as any in their alphabet ; biit 
here we come up with them again by 
miking a dipthong of " au," for I wiir 
fay this for my brave countrymen, that 
they do not fall (hort of any people upon 
earth in difdiin of fubjeftion to all rules 
whether civil, religious Or prudential, 
whenever they think their liberties of act- 
ing, or thinking, or fancying endangered 
thereby. Nor have our neighbours juft 
caufe to be angry with us for abufing 
poor " a ,r fihee they^ ckkl as wickedly 
with " o" by tripth<>ngl2lng him into 
" eau, " perhaps they do it to fhew his 
mighty ftfrength, for that he Cari perform 
fingly what ^requires the touted ftrength 
of three other* fetters. : '" ;i: ' ; 

The comparing the fevehkl ways where- 
in the famefounds* are fcxpreffed upon 
paper would greatly facilitate rthe learn- 
ing of modern huigtiagesg HFor. moft 
of the Syllables might -b^ fq .wrkttn 

as 
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as that the learner reading them his own 
way fhall fall upon the very found you 
jirould have him; the hardeft ta/k with an 
Englishman would be to imitate the French 
f€ j" becaufe he always adds a " d" be- 
fore his own, yet I think we have fome 
words whereby he might be let into the 
ftcret 5 he can fay " meafure, treafure 1 ' 
faft enough, let him then be advert ifed 
that in fo dpipg he talks the French word; , 
*' mes jours, tres jours/' differing only in 
the quantity of hisi firft fyllables, which 
the French -man pronounces long. 

Butfuch words in>bQth language* as 
carry founds that will match againft one 
another cannot often he found, unlefsany 
body would take the pains to make him- 
felf expert and re^dy in ufing the reform- 
ed alphabet, with the addijion of a fe\y 
chara&ers to exprefs thofe founds which 
the French have peculiar to themfelve*, 
for then I apprehend he might do it conj? 
£ 3 ^\V*, 
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pleaUy, and voqabutofpmigl^.bc.foroipd, r 
in French as well as Erjglifti wherein the .. 
learner wpuld find the, jrefpe^iye words . 
explained.in the feeond columa by charac*v. 
ten and founds wherewith he ; i& already ■ ■' 
familiar, ftill apglyjqg jhejtittle as ^.niadt. „ 
pf quantity, deyHjng foipe other jitttenjatf^. 
for doubtful vowels. tha£ is f fucjv as may.^. 
be fpo^eja long pr ihqrt^ youple?fe^ , 

To be the better ijpderftood f fcajl fub- 
join a few worcjs as a fj^men of the 
Vocabulary tobe ranged in fouy cplumris ; 

French Ditfo Ejiglifh Ditto 
common* reformed* common, reformed* 

JBouton Butog Button . B<rtm 

Boulwecf^. BidMYSrfe, .Oycrt^ t#J Qvei;ttfrjt\ ;r . 

Nation Natfiog .Nation Nefivn .... 

Guerrier Gejner Warrior .'TJaK^r 

Choquanjc, fioc«mt» Shocking "fiae/cig 

Trajedie Tragedi Tragedy Trtdjcdi 

The founds peculiar to th&JFrendx, I 
take % arc their *1 a," .-* *'* "^afculinc . 
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«rid : opefr, and u u." It would make 
mattiirc rafier \o the French learner if we 
woulcf be conlpiaijfant enough to refigjri 
up 0tx i% a ,rf to be pronounced, his way, .. 
we might then difcard the chara&er " cu/ 9 
and take the little great € ? a " for our 

owi ufe in writing, " Ajid, Ant;" in this 

^ u 'A. '•'ii- 1 ' 1 ° ■ ■ » ■• *■ ■■•'■■ 
cafe we lhould want only one new charac- . 

ter for the French " u," to which fuppofe 

we &gnthe " v" inverted," a". 

They have already found means to difr 
tinguifh their " e M mafcujine.by an acute 
accent " e>" and this letter together yvith^,, 
the open " e" and " a" are formed from 
our own founds uttered with a little wider 
extenfioii of mouth', Therefore^rmaftcjrs 
are continually plying us .witji <€ Quvrcs 
la bouche, Mopfieur, ouvre?,]a bopche : ,f - 
we kugh at them for cutting fac^s, apd ; 
they in rdturn charge us , wjtj^ ipumbjiing . 
and whifpering. For certainly thq French . 
Jiaye a greater agility and wider flretch of 
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checks thap we, fo that you piay pfteri 
look down their throats, as they feem to 
confefs by their phfafc " rire & gorge 
" deployee, laugh with a throat dif? 
" played/' 

The French " a" fcems to be made up 
of our " au" and " a," and their " e" 
mafculine of our " e" and." a" com* 
pounded together, not in a dipthong but 
as the found of two inftruments playing 
unifpn in a concert. 

The greateft rflongation of an £nglifl^ 
mouth appears in a a" and " au," where 
it forms an elipfis, the longeft diamete^ 
lies horizontal in " a" and perpendicular 
in " au, ?> but the Frenchman's " a" pre- 
ferves both diameters in theii* full length, 
thereby throwing his mouth into a circle 
like the mouth of a trumpet, A perform 
well verfed in both languages may try the 
experiment with Engliih "a" as, in " ab" 
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and " c V open, repeating thefe feveral 
times he will find that in paffing from one 
to the other the corners of his lips draw 
out almoft to his ears ; if he does the like 
with " a" as in " ale" and " e" mafcu- 
linf his cheeks will keep their pofturc, 
but he may feel his tongue and jaw give 
way a little downwards ; then in paffing 
from the true Englifli " a" to the French 
" a" he will make no other alteration* 
than Jby the fell of Jiis jaw bringing the 
whole aperture to a perfeft circle ; laflly 
in paffing from the French " ou " to the 
" u?' he will only perceive the tip of his 
tongue and lips fhoot forward about a 
quarter of an inch, thereby flraiteninff . 
the orifice. 

Letters pronounced by Brute 
Animals. 

It may be matter of fome curioiity to 
ourfelves and fervice to pofterity, to pick 
put fuch of out letters as we can find cur- 
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rent* among the brute creation, by this 
means we (hall bring our vocal founds to J 
flarid upon ptfrpeiual .record, for how 
much foevcr the fpeeches -of many-voiced * : 
man may flu&uatei I prefume the animals 
will fpeak the fame language a thoiifand 
years hence as they do how. Serena and "' % 
her friend Euphirony me, who have very * 
good ears and more than female attention, 
aiTure me the inhabitants of my rookery 
tife the genuine French " a y f not that 
we can expe& to learn the exa# French 
pronounciation from Maitre Courteau fur 
un arb^e pcrche, for he lias a natural 
fcoarfenefs in his voice, which pannot be 
pharged upon our neigtibemrs of France, 
yet after being inftrufled to. blend our 
J € a " apd " au " together in one found, ^ 
We may pbferve how he does it in hi$ . 
f € kaw" and thus may learn the difference 
))etwepn the two found?, where hp cannot 
teach us-the proper tone of either* There- 
forel with (^uintilian had rondefcendecf ' 



to fet down the' rookHh language upon * 
paper, we might- then have known whe*> 
iher foreigners or ourfctres pronounce'the 
•Roman " a" right: for if he had-wrftttn^ 
"ca" wemuft have given upihe^aint 
to them, but if he had fpelt it 4€ can* an* 
fwering to our" ^aw," we might have 
prefunied they had fpoken their "a » and 
'• zu" more lifce our? tfiap tljofe of btlier 
nations.^ 

In like manner our peculiar Englifl* 
" a'* of " after M ftands diftinguifhed upon 
record by the duck from the " aV of 
" dlter ?? and " ague," for her " quaak* ' 
cannot be expreffed either by " quaWk*- 
pr V. quake." 'For my part I am not Aire'* 
that I hear the initial" c ,f ; or u qu" of '" 
thofe animals, who fcem (to me rathfcr tq * 
begin with their refpe&iye vowel*, but L 
certainty^ do • not hear the " m " in the 
U mu" or " moo ? - afcribed to the cow 
fcoth in the Roman clafle* and our owtv 
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jiujrferies, for in my *ar her common low* 
ing is a diflyllable cqnfifting of *■' o" and 
« u" or " oo*" fometimes indeed lhe 
forms a trrffyllable, beginning her c< o" 
with the lips clofe, which produces an 
" m" afperime afpirated, that is blended 
in one found with a guttural ?« r*' inftcad 
of iin * c h.» For tho wlp always make 
our " r" with the tip of the tongue, we 
might do it at the throat, and whoever 
has a turft for fuqji fport may play feveral 
pretty tricks with it. 

• For this " r" when performed alone re-? 
fembles exactly the growl of a dog; when 
fpoken with the fliort « v " prolonged, 
not as two ditfinft letters but ignited to-, 
gether in one found, it imitates the grunt 
of a hog, for if you attend to the hog 
hipnfelf you will find he fp^U his grunt 
without either " g" or " nt;" when added 
in like manner to "ni" it makes the grum- 
bljeof a cow $ when mingled u$fth f *.oa^ 
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in dne continued note like that ot three 
Inftrtfments in a concert, it produces the 
croak of a Londoh raven. Ours in the 
country breathing a puret air, change the 
tanine cr r*' for a human, or fbmetinies 
foften it into an " I," crying, " coroc, 
* c coroc, coloc, coloc," with both vowels 
£hort and the laft of them accented. From 
whence we iMy gather that whatever be- 
comes of the Latin c< a/* we muft needs 
give up the " alpha " to foreigners, be* 
caufe the Greeks giving their raven thfe 
name flie affumed to herfelf with the ad- 
dition only of a terminating " s, H called 
her " corax," which therefore (ho aid be 
read rather in the French manner than 
^ ours, for there is no fpice of the Englifli 
" a" in her language, 

; The fame ufe may be made of " mu- 
" gitus" for the lowing of a cow, and 
" rugitus'* for the roar of a lion, to prove 
the Latin " u" was not a French " u" nor 



ftn Engiiftx4Kort " u/' tlvybcingb^ll^y 
, &r. tQQjdelicatp ever to . proceed from the 
ipouth of a cow or a Hon; much lefs 
ctught tfe like many gteat fcholars to pro- 
naunce " mewgitus," for this would carry 
the idea o£ the cat rather than a cow. 
There are other Latin ttordi derived front 
ihepure voice of nature, as. the <c vagitus/* 
probably fpoken ♦Vwaflgitas/'xrf a child^ 
the ", balatus" of a flieep, " ululatus' 1 of a 
wolf, " hinnitus^of a hdrfe, " murmur" 
of bees and purling ftreams, "ftridor" bf 
geefe, " ftfepitus" of waterfowl, with 
many more which any body Who has* at 
mind to amufehimfelf that way, may col- 
faft and remark upon at pleasure. 

Now to return from our firft cofafins the 
brutes to our brethren the French* chil- 
dren of the fame father Adam, let uscoit- 
fider the peculiarities of our. language for 
tbenitolqarflt, and I beH«ve#e jqah pro- 
duce no je»ore,than five, which; arc ouf 
three u ftV'iint ". ail, aW and 'tant^nd 



pur two, theta'sj for the two firflthejr 
need only moderate, their grimace, andfbr 
the third fhorfen the perpendicular dia- 
meter of their mouth ; for the "thY* they 
may receiye fome help from my obfenra- 
tioos in former pages concerning their for- 
mation from* "d" and "t," and when mat- 
ters of either they will quickly get the ci- 
ther, j their $ar having already marked the 
difference, between them ; for when a 
Frenchman , firft comes ^unong us, if he 
would fay " that is neither thick nor thin,'* 
he pronounces *' dpt ee2 nayder tick nore 
" tin," you never hear him fay " tot it 
" nay ter dick nore din," which (hows fo- 
reigners perceive "th" has not always the 
fame found fooner than we do ourfelvcs* 

There afe fome other peculiarities oa 
both fides arifing from the junction Of 
.founds iingly familiar to both : in our "oi* 
and - 4 'ay,*' as likewife the French "oi,ai M 
and €t ei," the 6rft vdwei takes* up the 
greater fpace of time in pronouuene^ W-> 
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but hi mbft of her dipthongs the feco%} 
vowfcl predominates } the " e" feminine in * 
Our "i" and "ou" is fo inftantaneous, that ■$ 
we cannot eafily peHuade ourfelves there 
is one; and "e" open pafles as rapidly in"* 
the "1" of " vin," and " eu," which make 
thefe four dipthongs extremely difficult to 
be attained by fuch as have riot been ln- 
tired to them in their infartcy. There is 
a manifeft difftrqpee between the dipthongs 
in " veine" and " vin," tf hich miiff fpting 
folely from the quantity, for both contain 
the fame component vowels. 

" Y " fymphonous with " i, " and " xi" 
fometimes fo with " ou," coming before a 
vowel anfwer to <c y" and "w," but are ge- 
nerally not quite fo fhort, as you may fee 
by comparing the " yea" in the fentence, 
f< II y eA a trente"' and " oui" With " ycfh" 
in " yortder" and *we * for I think the for- 
mer take a liftte longer puff of breath 
thin the latter; yet fometimes they are e- 
quarlly fhori > as in the words " cuire/fttite, 
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" gagner, feignant," which we could read 
without teaching if wc faw them writ- 
ten, " queer, fweet, gonyare, fainyong." 

When " u" and " o" are very lhort in 
a dipthong they are fo like that one may 
fupplythe other's place; by this means 
you may bring an Englifliman to the true 
pronounciation of" roi, fbi,"-and the 
tripthong " loin " by writing them 
" rwaw, fwaw, lwawing," for arhile you 
talk to him of an " o" you will never get 
him out of his own " 01/* fimilar jto the 
" ay" in " ayez." Upon thefe niceties in 
the fimilitude or variance of the feveral 
vowels I apprehend the art of language, 
fo far as relates only to the utterance of 
it, depends. 

I am far from pretending to a thorough 
firill in the French pronounciation, Jiaving 
had no opportunity of fpeaking the lan- 
guage thefe forty years, ualefs you yrill al- 
low reading to myfelf to be fpeaking, ' 
therefore cannot warrant the \\rfta&& d 
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the eompatifons drawn between thcirll 
ten and cur own, nor the operations of tl 
organs in forming them. Nevertheleft 
what t have fuggefted thereupon may 
ferve for the lines of a plan which thofe? 
who know better Aay re&ifjr or improve 
as they fee wanting; and 4 prefume it 
may leflen their trouble by furniihiog 
dome ftrokes that Will not need re- 
touching. 

If perfons of^ jjCCUtacy, well verfed in 
modern languages, would draw out a> 
fchcme and compile an alphabet with vo- 
cabularies in the manner here attempted, 
I am perfuaded any of them might be 
taught a Granger as compleatly as can be 
done by book. I do not fay he would 
ever make himfelf perfect this way, nor 
without aid of mailers or a fufficient con- 
verfe among the natives, but he might 
make a confiderable progrefs which mult 
ihorten the remainder of his work and 
enable him to profit better by what is after* 
irzrd thrown in at his eat, Ttvw.* 
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Therefore we fee mafters always teacfr 
by grammars, and I believe find it ufefal 
to themfelves as well as their fcholars by 
directing the method wherein they are tc* 
proceed $ and I am apt to think that if we 
had an alphabet and vocabularies as pro- 
jected above, they would anfwer both, 
purpofes more effeftually than any gram- 
mar yet extant; for the fcholar would ba 
inftru&ed to diftioguifli founds from one 
another, as that French " u" is. not Eng- 
lifh " u" nor our Ihort u o ? the fame 
with theirs, tho he might, want the maf- 
1 ter's lielp to form the particular founds, 
aright, and the mafter would have the 
points marked out whereto he is to dired 
his fteps from time to time for correcting 
mifiakes. 

. Eefides as we have many mafters come 
to us from the remote provinces who taNk 
ho better French than fome of our fchooi- 
mafters do Englilh, we might then have a 
faithful record of the genuine courtly jpro- 
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nounciation,and they might fet themfelv&/ 
right before they undertook to teach others." 

CONCLUSION. 

I have now rummaged over all I could 
gather from my memory or reflexion re- 
lating to vocal founds in letters, fyllables, 
words or meafures, and ihajj/tfefume my 
telefeope bidding a final adku to thofe tri- 
vial matters, with which perhaps I (hall be 
cenfured for having concerned myfelf fo 
deeply. But now the trouble of colle6Hng 
is over there will beliSne in exhibiting the 
produce, and I may throw out my heap to 
*>pen view, if my Bibliopola fhould pro- 
nounce it likely to be thought worth at- 
tention, without anxiety for the fuccefs 
fcecaufe not of confcqucnce enough to 
raife a follicitude, as having no conhe&ioa 
with the interefts of religion or morality, 
the fecurity of our excellent conftitution, 
the prefervation of the ballance of power 
m Europe, or improvement of trade, arts 
and manufactures. ^ 

FINIS. "\ 
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